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THE WEEK. the action of the Government among the Liverpool 
Tories that there is good reason to believe that 


NOTHING positive has transpired 
with regard to the Cabinet 
Council which was held last 
Saturday. It is, however, under- 
stood that among the questions considered by 
Ministers were the proposals made by Senator 
Wolcott on behalf of the Silver party in the United 
States. A telegram from New York, published in 
the Times on Monday, stated that the British Govern- 
ment were understood to have declined to reopen 
the Indian mint, or to enter a monetary conference. 
The Times itself, whilst confirming this statement, 
announced that Ministers, in order to meet the views 
of the bimetallists in the Cabinet were prepared to 
consider any further or alternative proposals for the 
rehabilitation of silver that might be laid before 
them by the United States and France. It would 
seem, however, from the New York telegrams of 
yesterday that for the present the Government has 
practically set its foot down upon the Silver move- 
ment. The Standard of yesterday, we observe, 
complains bitterly, and not without reason, of the 
fact that the statement as to the intentions of the 
Government has reached this country from the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





On Monday the Daily Chronicle announced, 
apparently in connection with the meeting of the 
Cabinet, that Lord Salisbury’s resignation of 
the Premiership was imminent. The news was 
almost instantaneously denied in a very per- 
emptory manner by the Prime Minister himself. 
Elsewhere we discuss the position of Lord Salisbury, 
who, in holding the two offices of Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, is undoubtedly bearing a burden 
that would crush any ordinary man. For some 
months. past rumours have been freely current in 
the inner political circles as to his desire to retire 
from public life, but there has been no confirmation 
so far of these rumours, and the contradiction of the 
Chronicle's statement on Monday shows that no 
change is likely te take place for the present. 





THE appointment of Mr. Bigham, QC., M.P., to 
be one of the judges of the High Court of Justice, 
causes @ vacancy in the representation of the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool. Mr. McArthur 
has come forward in the Tory interest, and Mr. 
Russell Rea, a member of a Liverpool firm of ship- 
owners, has been adopted as the Liberal candidate. 
It is said that there is so much dissatisfaction with 





Mr. Bigham’s seat will be secured by the Opposi- 
tion. In the Middleton division of Lancashire the 
contest between Mr. Duckworth, the Liberal candi- 
date, and Mr. Mitchell, the Conservative, has fairly 
commenced. It is not yet known when the election 
will take place; but it is expected that the fight 
will be a keen one. The Barnsley election takes 
place next week. The Conservatives seem to have 
abandoned the hope of winning the seat, and they 
are now doing their utmost to strengthen the poll 
of the Independent Labour candidate, in the hope 
of thus weakening Mr. Walton’s vote. In no other 
contest has there been so unconcealed an alliance 
between Toryism and “independent labour” as 
that which exists at Barnsley. 





THE political speeches of the week have not been 
numerous. Mr. Balfour delivered an address at 
Edinburgh on Wednesday, at a meeting of the 
Scottish Home Industries Association, but refrained 
from touching on any question of party politics. 
Sir Edward Grey, speaking on the same day at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, urged that it was not good sense 
or sound policy for Liberals at the present moment 
to attempt to construct programmes, though he 
trusted that when the Liberal party again came 
into office it would be empowered by the constituencies 
to deal with the question of the House of Lords. 
Discussing the Eastern Question he expressed 
his disappointment at the unsatisfactory results 
of the Concert of Europe, but did not consider 
Lord Salisbury blameworthy for adhering to 
it. Mr. J. E. Ellis on Tuesday addressed a meeting 
of his constituents at Hucknall. Mr. Ellis, who is a 
Radical politician of the highest character, was a 
member of the South Africa Committee, and in his 
speech he offered a defence of the proceedings of 
that Committee. We wish that it was one which 
could be accepted as satisfactory. Of the good 
faith of Mr. Ellis there cannot be any doubt; but 
unfortunately it is apparent, even from his apology 
for the proceedings of the Committee, that he has 
failed to grasp the true character of the complaints 
which have been made against that body. 





Lorp LONDONDERRY made a remarkable speech 
yesterday week at a meeting of the Northern Union 
of Conservative Associations at Berwick-on-T weed. 
It will be remembered that some time ago he 
resigned the presidency of the Union on the ground 
that the principles of Conservatism had been cast 
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to the winds by the passing of the Workmen's 
Compensation Bill, and that there was a feeling of 
bitter disappointment among the Conservatives of 
the North at the conduct of their leaders. In 
the letter in which he expressed these views he 
told the Association that he should be glad to 
continue to act as their president, provided they 
shared his opinions, but that otherwise he must 
persist in his resignation. The executive of the 
Union thereupon passed resolutions strongly endors- 
ing his views, and ordered copies of his letter and 
the resolutions to be forwarded to the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Balfour. On Friday, in his speech at the 
conference, Lord Londonderry reiterated his opinions, 
and pointed to the East Denbighshire election as 
proof of the serious disaffection prevailing in the 
Tory party. The conference after hearing his speech, 
unanimously passed a resolution expressing agree- 
ment with his opinions, and re-electing him as their 
president. 


WE regret to say that the great labour struggle 
still continues. The Board of Trade has, however, 
offered its intervention in the dispute on certain 
terms which both sides might be expected to accept. 
Apart from this offer of conciliation, there are signs 
that the Amalgamated Engineers’ Society is reaching 
the end of its resources, and that consequently the 
strike cannot be maintained much longer. In the 
meantime it is rumoured that the masters mean to 
seize the present opportunity in order to attack the 
boiler-makers. Their grievance against the boiler- 
makers is based upon the restrictions which are 
placed by the Union on the use of machinery, and the 
freedom of the management of individual concerns. 


THE annual autumn meeting of the Liberation 
Society was held in London on Monday under the 
presidency of Mr. Compton Rickett, M.P. Resolu- 
tions were passed deploring the inadequate and 
inequitable character of the educational measures of 
the Government and urging Liberals to do their duty 
in the approaching School Board elections, and 
declaring that it was the duty of those who desired 
that the Church should cease to be connected with 
the State to make new and more vigorous efforts for 
the attainment of that object. At the evening 
meeting a cheque for a thousand pounds was 
presented to Mr. Carvell Williams, M.P., the well- 
known secretary of the Liberation Society. 





THe London County Council, at its meeting on 
Tuesday, passed the necessary estimates for a 
number of street improvements of great importance 
which have been sanctioned by recent Acts of 
Parliament. The total amount of expenditure agreed 
to was £1,030,000. The principal item in this sum 
is one of £569,000 for the widening of the Strand by 
the removal of the block of buildings occupying the 
south side of Holywell Street, between the churches 
of St. Mary le Strand, and St. Clement Danes. No 
more necessary or important improvement has been 
authorised in London for many years past, and it is 
satisfactory to know that a work which has so long 
been necessary is now to be undertaken in good 
earnest, 





Some weeks ago, when the demand was first made 
by Lord Wolseley for an increase of the Army, we 
pointed out that no large increase was possible 
which would not lead sooner or later to conscription. 
This view seems to have been lost sight of by Liberal 
newspapers which hastened to give a qualified 
approval to the proposal for increase. Now we 
have Sir Robert Finlay talking in Scotland of the 
reintroduction of the ballot for the militia, which 
would mean, we suppose, conscription on the Swiss 
system. It may be noted that the subject for the 
United Service Institution essay this year is “ The 





advantages of conscription as against voluntary 
enlistment,” and that Lord Wolseley is to take the 
chair at a discussion of the essays on November 3rd. 
It is well that people should understand whither we 
are tending. 





THE General Army Return just issued is worthy 
of attention in the same connection. It shows how 
little the strength of the Army depends on the 
policy of Parliament. There has been a pretty 
steady increase in the cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
army service and ordnance corps, and medical staff, 
for fifteen years. The guards until 1897 kept fairly 
stationary, but the fluctuations in the number 
of infantry have been very great. In 1883 they 
numbered 124,000; in 1884, 114,000; in 1886, 128,000. 
They rose until they attained the maximum of 
138,897 in January, 1895, but the number has since 
declined considerably, until in 1897 the War Office had 
to relax the conditions of enlistment. In 1885 nearly 
40,000 recruits joined; in 1888, 25,000; in 1892, 41,000, 
and in 1896, 28,000. The proportion of recruits under 
nineteen years of age tends to increase, and 1,200 
of those enlisted in 1896 were under seventeen. It 
must be remembered that, in addition to those dis- 
charged on the expiration of the term for which 
they had engaged, the Army loses every year some 
3,000 discharged as invalids, 1,500 bought out, 1,700 
discharged for misconduct, and some 3,500 deserters. 
The losses from these causes tot up to about one- 
third of the average number of recruits. These facts 
seem to illustrate and enforce our contention that 
the number of recruits depends less on the needs of 
the country than on the neediness of the unskilled 
labourer, and that no great increase in the Army is 
possible on the voluntary system. 





WE venture to call the attention of the public to 
the fact, of which the military authorities must have 
had—to their discredit--full knowledge, that no fewer 
than 3,000 boys under twenty were in 1896 serving 
in tropical countries. This is the admitted number, 
and makes no allowance for the frequent falsification 
of age at which some recruiting sergeants are said 
to connive. No fewer than 613 lads under eighteen 
were serving in India. It is worthy of note that 
the number of Irish soldiers in the Army has fallen 
from 39,000 in 1878 to 25,000. The decrease in the 
number of Roman Catholics has been much smaller— 
from 41,000 to 35,000. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Irish of Great Britain enlist even more 
freely than they did; while the Irish in Ireland, who 
are much better material for soldiers, are developing 
the same distaste for enlistment which has long 
been noticed among the rural population of Great 
Britain. An Irish correspondent tells us that this 
is much less due to the influence of the politician 
than to that of the mother and the priest. So long 
as the majority of our young soldiers are kept in 
cantonments in the tropics, in pursuance of the 
forward policy which is so popular with stay-at- 
home statesmen, it is hard to say that the mother 
and the priest are wrong. The House of Commons 
ought to insist, before voting any more money for 
the Army, on an inquiry by a committee of the 
House into the whole subject of recruiting. 





A RETURN issued on the motion of Mr. Provand 
shows how little statistical basis there is for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attack on the system of giving 
damages in accident cases as the result of actions 
in the Courts. In England 258 cases under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, were tried in the 
County Courts in 1896, and damages amounting to 
£12,590 were awarded. Only one case was removed 
to the superior Courts, and in only one case was 
there an appeal. Unsatisfactory as the Act of 1880 
was in many ways, it cannot be said that this is 
altogether an unsatisfactory result. It represents @ 
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very small expenditure in litigation when compared 
with the vast number of cases dealt with under the 
Act and settled out of court. Mr. Asquith’s Bill, by 
simplifying the law, would have made the amount 
of litigation even smaller in proportion to the 
number of claims. The grossness of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s exaggeration in his letter to the Unionist 
candidate for Barnsley is therefore apparent. It 
ought not to be forgotten that the costs allowed on 
taxation in the County Courts are comparatively 
small. Indeed, trades unions have found that 
solicitors employed by them are often anxious to 
settle out of court so as to secure a larger agreed 
sum for costs from the employer. In Scotland the 
number of cases in 1896 was larger than in England ; 
but it would seem that this is partly due to peculi- 
arities of Scotch legal procedure. 





entrenchments, and the destruction of Dargai and 
neighbouring villages, General Westmacott led the 
main force while General Kempster executed the 
usual flank and rear diversion. By an inexplicable 
blunder the tribes were allowed to re-occupy the 
very strong position of Chagru Kotal, which had to 
be stormed again with a heavy loss of life on 
Wednesday. This second assault, in which nearly 
the whole Second Division of the Expedition was 
engaged against 12,000 tribesmen, and in which we 
lost 164 officers and men killed or wounded, is 
described as “one of the most stirring feats of war 
in Indian army annals.” After this it seems too 
much to hope for an easy realisation of the plan 
of campaign in the difficult country between the 
Upper Kurram and Kabul Rivers, especially in 
view of reports of the collection of many thou- 
sands of determined tribesmen in the Khanki and 
Bara valleys, and the evidence they give of skilled 


‘| leadership. On Thursday the First Division reached 


Curist’s HospiTat is gradually surmounting its 
difficulties. We noticed in July, 1894, how, owing 
to contention between the governors and the 
Charity Commissioners, the educational progress of 
the school had been retarded for some quarter of a 
century ; how, between 1890 and 1894, the members 
had been reduced from 1,200 to 600; and how it 
was found necessary to realise £25,000 of stock. 
Since then gangs of workmen have been busy 
on the estate carrying out the necessary surface- 
draining, levelling, road-making, and laying founda- 
tions. Last year a compromise was effected 
between the Commissioners and the old governors 
by which an income of about £3,400 per annum 
was made over to the uses of the Hospital. This 
addition, along with the careful finance of the 
authorities, and the joining of several new donation 
governors, has put a more cheerful complexion on 
the outlook. To-day the Prince of Wales, on behalf 
of her Majesty, will lay the foundation stone of the 
buildings at Stammerham with due ceremony. This 
should give the school a new start, and by the time 
Messrs. Webb and Bell’s buildings are erected in 
1900 or 1901, the public will be able to feel that the 
establishment is financially, sanitarily, and educa- 
tionally once more on a sound footing, and that 
the vicissitudes of the last few years were little 
more than the natural struggles of a venerable 
institution trying to adapt itself to modern condi- 
tions. 


SoME of our contemporaries have been doing 
their utmost to reopen the whole controversy as 
to the fitness of the site, and calling for more royal 
commissions to inquire into the whole business. 
But the time for this is now long past. The water- 
supply—taken, it is true, from a depth of 400 feet— 
is abundant and satisfactory; the drainage can be 
managed in several excellent ways; and the only 
real indictment seems to be the clayey nature of the 
soil. The governors have been accused of keeping 
back their apologia too long, but as a matter of fact 
a report in answer to charges made publicly was 
circulated among the press in November, 1894, and 
satisfactorily disposed of most of them. They intend 
to issue to the press to-day a pamphlet containing 
particulars of the site. We are confident this will 
prove that the fears of alarmists are groundless. At 
any rate, the forward movement is now inevitable, 
and the best must be made of the matter, although 
the site is not—as Czesar’s wife should be—above 
suspicion. 





OPERATIONS against the obstinate 
Afridis and Orakzais, gathered in 
forceand wellentrenched among the 
Tirah mountains, began in earnest early this week. 
A preliminary step, gallantly accomplished on 
Monday, was the clearing of the left side of the 
Chagru Valley by a force acting from Shinwari to 


ABROAD. 


Karappa. It was expected that the triple force 
(under Biggs, Chaytor, and Westmacott) would cross 
the Khanki to Khangarbur yesterday, that it will 
storm the Semplaga Pass on Sunday, concentrate 
in the Mastura Valley on Monday, attack the 
Arhanga Pass on Tuesday, and so establish itself 
in Maidan on Wednesday next. Transport and 
supplies have been reduced to the smallest propor- 
tions owing to the nature of the ground, 


Tue difficulties of this warfare in the heart of 
almost unknown mountains is illustrated by the 
disaster which a party of Bengal Lancers attached 
to the Peshawur force suffered on Monday, when a 
native officer and several sowars were killed and five 
men were captured by a native ambuscade. The 
disablement of General Ian Hamilton by a horse 
accident emphasises the strain upon the British 
officers. In the North, the Mahmunds have fully 
surrendered, some Salarzais have given in, and 
General Blood is making his way to Pashat, on 
the south-west boundary of Swat. 





Tue French Parliamentary session opened on 
Tuesday, when also President Faure came up from 
the country. But no one seems anxious to break 
the long peace of the holidays; and the Cabinet 
(which is actually approaching its second birthday !) 
has at present no more threatening danger to face 
than the high price of bread. M. Bourgeois’ speech 
at Chalons has aggravated old differences between 
the Radicals and the Socialists. How soberly every- 
one is taking the Russian Alliance is illustrated by 
the hesitation to undertake the inevitable inter- 
pellations about it, and by the very mild character 
of the ChAteaudun ceremonial, which our Paris 
correspondent describes in another column. No 
doubt this sobriety and hesitation have some 
significance; but when the Vienna Fremdenblatt, in 
an article which has been unnecessarily advertised, 
gives it as the conclusion at which Austrian states- 
men have at last arrived that Russia’s restraining 
influence over France is more powerful than the 
Republic's new influence in the councils and camps 
of Europe, it only states a fact which has long been 
obvious to English observers. 


MorE interesting are certain speculations which 
have been much canvassed during the week as to 
Italy’s interest or lack of interest in the rival Con- 
tinental combinations, a question to which point 
is given by the transfer to Rome of the former 
Ambassadors of Russia and Germany at Constanti- 
nople, and by the virtual conclusion of the negotia- 
tions between the Italian and Egyptian Governments 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 





Chagru Kotal, the storming of certain mountain 


London, thev should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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for the transfer of Kassala. The publication of the 
letter by the late Count di Robiland, Italian Foreign 
Minister in 1886, and of Signor Frassati's article, has 
naturally fluttered the dovecotes of the Triple 
Alliance; but, if we mistake not, the anxiety, in 
Germany at lesst, is more as to whether England 
would gain anything than whether she herself would 
lose by the defection of Italy from the Triplice. 
The statement that a ten-year-old Anglo-Italian 
Naval Convention exists has, of course, been met 
with an official denial in this country. If Lord 
Salisbury were not practically beyond the range of 
democratic criticism or questioning, it might be 
suggested that the time has now come when he 
should take the country into his confidence as to 
the exact< ficial relations existing between Italy and 
Great Britain. 





Austria takes this discussion very quietly, feel- 
ing, no doubt, that her new agreement with Russia 
—which the Slandurd's Vienna correspondent de- 
scribes, hardly too strongly, as “ the keystone of the 
European situation for a long time to come”’— 
deprives her Italian connection of most of its value, 
besides relieving her of anxiety on the side of the 
Balkans. This latter result has been shown during 
the week in the general indifference with which 
the Servian Ministerial crisis has been watched, 
and the news that Dr. Georgevitch, Servian Minister 
to Turkey, will be the new Premier has been received. 
In its internal affairs the Dual Monarchy has less 
cause for satisfaction. The Hungarian Reichstag 
agreed to the extension for a year of the ausgleich 
with Austria by a large majority on Thursday ; but 
the struggle between Government and Opposition 
in the Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath, 
after giving rise to some disgraceful scenes on 
Tuesday and Wednesday last, seems to be ap- 
proaching the stage of acute crisis. 


THE announcement is made—and a very ominous 
one it is, in view of Germany’s part in recent 
Kastern developments—that Baren Marschall von 
Bieberstein will sacrifice the Foreign Ministry 
(where Herr von Biilow succeeds him) in order 
to represent Germany at Constantinople. Abdul 
Hamid gave himself up to quite roisterous joy 
on learning of this appointment; and, rushing to 
the telegraph, feverishly thanked the Kaiser for 
co signal a mark of friendship. And the Tsar has 
visited the Emperor this week at Wiesbaden. No 
man says an effective word for the Cretans; the 
representatives of the Powers are still talking of 
disarming the Mussulman raiders; and the Sultan 
is more obstinate than ever against the with- 
drawal of his troops from the island, which is 
gradually falling back into the old state of anarchy. 


THE stream of autumn books is 

LITERATURE ana Still in full flood. Messrs. Cassell 
MUSIC. & Co. announce as forthcoming a 
popular “History of England” 

by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P.; a new 
volume, “ With Nature and a Camera: Being the 
Adventures and Observations of a Field Naturalist 
and an Animsl Photographer ’—Messrs. R. and C. 
Kearton, to wit; and a fully illustrated description 
of “The Rivers of the South and West Coaste.”— 
Mr. John Murray promises Lives of the Rev. S. C. 
Malan, D.D, the Rev. J. B. Dykes, Mus.Doc., 
“John Nicholson, Soldier and Administrator,” in 
addition to a final volume of Sir M. E. Grant-Duff's 
“Notes from a Diary,” and “The Autobiography 
and Political Correspondence of Augustus Henry, 
Third Duke of Grafton.”—The eminent Danish 
critic, G. Brandes, has entrusted a lengthy study 
of Shakespeare to Mr. Heinemann; Messrs. A. and C. 
Black will issue “The Liturgy in Rome,” a second 





part of an ecclesiastical handbook; and Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has in the press a volume by the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy on “ Love Affairs of Some Famous Men.” 





THE first number of Literature, the new weekly 
literary organ published at the Times office, appeared 
yesterday, and it will be generally admitted that it 
made a most satisfactory first appearance. The 
chief items in the first number are a poem by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, which is full of characteristic fire 
and spirit, and a delightful, characteristic causerie 
from the pen of Mr. Augustine Birrell, with whose 
gifts as critic and causeur readers of THE SPEAKER 
are so well acquainted. Under the capable editor- 
ship of Dr. Traill, Literature bids fair to take a high 
place among those journals which are devoted 
exclusively to literary topics. 





““HOLLANDIA, a Dutch Weekly for all Hollanders 
Abroad,” edited by Mr. J. T. Grein, is to begin its 
course in London on the first Saturday in November. 
All leading Dutch authors have been invited to 
contribute, and the frontispiece will be a specimen 
of Dutch art selected by competition. It is a com- 
pliment to English facilities of distribution, at any 
rate, that the book should be published here. Much 
interest is felt in Holland in all things English: will 
not “ Hollandia” help us to return the compliment ? 
Dutch is not difficult. 


WE are glad to learn that that very useful and 
energetic body, the National Home-Reading Union, 
is busily engaged upon two extensions of its work 
designed to capture, respectively, elder children who 
are just escaping from elementary day schools and 
continuation classes, and working men and women 
who feel a need of some stimulus to self-culture and 
guidance in such studies as they are able to 
undertake. In the former case conferences have 
been held with leading teachers and inspectors; 
and it may be hoped that reading circles 
will soon be a regular appendage to the work of 
continuation classes, and a regular snare set in the 
way of those who are leaving school for good. The 
second field of labour will naturally be more difficult 
to work; but some leaders of co-operative and 
benefit societies, as well as of other working men’s 
organisations, have already promised their help. 
The departure is an interesting one, and we wish 
it every success. 





INSTEAD of being smothered or crushed by the 
large number of celebrated conductors who have 
recently visited us from all parts of Germany, and 
also from France, Herr Richter has only been 
brought into greater prominence by them, Few, if 
any, of them can be considered his equals, and he 
has been surpassed by none. At the first of his 
three autumn concerts he offered nothing that was 
absolutely new — nothing, indeed, that was new 
to London—and only one work, Tchaikowsky’s 
Fifth Suite in G, that was new to the Richter 
concerts. Never before, however, had a London 
audience heard this delightful Suite played in all 
possible perfection. It was like hearing a sonata 
played for the first time by a pianist of dis- 
tinguished and unapproachable genius. It would be 
difficult to say which of the four movements was 
given with the greatest perfection. The charac- 
teristic beauties of each were all admirably brought 
out, and without the theatrical attitudes, the 
dramatic gestures, which so many of our visitors 
from abroad (Herr Richter is almost naturalised 
amongst us) seem to think indispensable. Of the 
more familiar p'‘eces presented at this interesting 
concert one was Weber's overture to Luryanthe— 
in some respects his finest opera, certainly the most 
dramatic of all his works accordivg to present day 
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ideas—the magnificent last symphony of Brahms, 
and the “ Good Friday music” from Parsifal. 


THE new opera of Diarmid, written by the 
Marquis of Lorne, composed by Mr. Hamish McCunn, 
and understood to be based on a very ancient 
Scottish legend, has been postponed until this 
evening, when it will be played for the first 
time with M. Brozel and Madame Marie Dama in 
the two principal parts. The operas of the past 
week have meanwhile been of a light and popular 
character. Puccini’sVie de Bohéme—unquestionably 
light but distinct, just as unquestionably never in 
this country to be popular—seems to have been 
thrown under; but in default of anything new 
or more striking than fifty-year-old and thoroughly 
old-fashioned yet abundantly tuneful works, Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl and Wallace’s Maritana have been 
revived. An attempt last week to give a perform- 
ance of the Meistersinger proved unsuccessful 
through the failure of the management to provide 
a suitable tenor. As a matter of fact, they had 
two tenors at call. But one of them could not 
sing at all, while the other could sing only in 
German—the general language of the performance 
being English. The reputation of the company (in 
many respects excellent) cannot but suffer from ill- 
judged endeavours of this kind. 


Or Dean Vaughan we speak on 
another page.—Mr. G. M. Pull- 
man was the pioneer maker of 
vestibule trains and the benevolent autocrat of the 
great business centred in the town called after him. 
—Mr. C. A. Dana will be remembered as the 
virulently Auglophobe editor of the New York Sun. 
—Admiral John Worden was commander of the 
Monitor in its famous fight with the Merrimac thirty- 
five years ago, an engagement in which he lost his 
sight and gained high honours.—Tie death of Mr. J. A. 
Regnault, in his ninety-eighth year, breaks a tie with 
the Napoleonic and other European Courts. He was 
connected by marriage with several English families, 
Made Custodian of the archives of the Conseil 
d’Etat in 1854, he had devoted his later years to 
literary work.—Sir Peter La Page Resnouf died at 
the age of seventy-five, after many years’ public 
service in the field of Egyptology.—Sir C. Mordaunt, 
the tenth baronet, had been a prominent figure in 
Warwickshire society.—Mr. James Heywood was a 
colleague of Cobden, first president of the Sunday 
Society, a pioneer of the Free Library movement in 
London, a leading Unitarian, and a member of the 
family of Manchester bankers. 


OBITUARY. 








AN IMPOSSIBLE BURDEN. 


j gee there does not seem to have been any 
immediate justification for the rumour circu- 
lated by the Daily Chronicle on Monday of Lord 
Salisbury’s impending resignation, it is idle to 
disguise the fact that whispers of the possibility of 
this event have been in the air for some time past. 
Lord Salisbury is no longer a young man. His 
physical condition is even less favourable than 
might be expected in a man of his years; and 
recently he was suffering from domestic anxieties of 
@ serious kind, which must have made all work a 
burden to him. Everybody, without regard to 
politics, will rejoice to know that this last-mentioned 
cause of trouble has passed away. Lady Salisbury 
18 very much improved in health, and with her 
improvement the most serious of the Prime Minister’s 
anxieties has disappeared. Probably it is this fact 
that enabled him on Monday t> give so emphatic a 











contradiction to the story of the Daily Chronicle. 
Bat the fact remains that among those who are 
inside the governing circle in the Tory party there 
has been for some time past a belief that Lord 
Salisbury would not continue much longer at the 
head of affairs. No one can be surprised at this. 
Even if the Prime Minister were in the fullest 
strength of his manhood, even if he were in point 
of physical and mental vigour the equal of Mr. 
Gladstone twenty years ago, the work he is trying 
to do would be beyond his strength. No man who 
ever lived could really have carried on the double 
work of the Premiership and the Foreign Office with 
success under such conditions as prevail in the 
present day. How completely Lord Salisbury has 
failed to perform the double duty he has undertaken 
is admitted by his friends almost as freely as it is 
urged by his opponents. No blame may attach to him 
for the failure, except such blame as is due to the 
over-confidence which led him to take a greater burden 
upon his shoulders than he was capable of bearing. 
But whether blamable or not, the fact remains that 
he has failed, and that his failure is the inevitable 
consequence of his attempt to combine in his 
own person two distinct, and, in some respects, 
antagonistic offices. We confess that with this 
notorious fact before their eyes, we are surprised 
that Lord Salisbury’s own colleagues in the Cabinet 
have not ere this striven to induce him to lay down 
part of his load at least. There is nobody in England 
who wishes him any personal ill. Whatever we may 
think of his political wisdom, he remains, now that 
Mr. Gladstone has withdrawn from the scene, one of 
the two great figures in the arena of our public life. 
Everybody hopes that he may long be spared to take 
part in the counsels of the nation. Bat if he is to 
continue in public life for any length of time to 
come, he must lighten himself of part of his burden. 
That is the plain and unadorned truth; and we are 
astonished that his friends, his family, and his 
political adherents do not recognise it and insist on 
his acting upon it. 

Does anyone ask for proofs of the Prime 
Minister’s failure to discharge effectively the duties 
of his double office? Nothing can be easier than 
to supply that proof. The prolonged and delicate 
controversies that have been maintained over affairs 
in the east of Europe have shown us a Foreign 
Minister who, whilst devoting his whole strength to 
the work of his department has been unable to keep 
pace with the requirements even of this particular 
question. Again and again time has been lost—as 
the Parliamentary Papers show—not because Lord 
Salisbury had to consult his colleagues, for he does 
not often trouble himself to do that, but evidently 
because his attention was distracted by other 
matters. It may be assumed that it has been the 
pressure of these other matters that has lessened his 
nerve force, and made him display hesitation and 
timidity where courage and resolution were so 
manifestly needed. Be this as it may, we think it is 
clear that if Lord Salisbury had been like other 
Foreign Secretaries, free from the burden of domestic 
politics, his record in connection with the Turkish 
Question would have been different from what it is. 
Turning to another field, we need hardly point out 
the grave mischief which was done to our relations 
with the United States by the delays that 
happened in dealing with the various qu2stions 
pending between the Governments of London and 
Washington. An American Secretary of State is not 
as a rulea very patient person, and we kaow that both 
in the case of Mr. Olney and in that of Mr. Sherman 
unnecessary bitterness has been imported into the 
political discussions between the two countries 
because of the delays which occurred on this side 
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of the Atlantic in dealing with the Washington 
despatches. But how was it possible to avoid those 
delays when the man responsible for the Foreign 
Office was also responsible for the whole govern- 
ment of the country? <A few weeks ago the most 
faithful of all the Ministerial organs in the London 
daily press—the Morning Post—broke out into 
violent revilings of the Prime Minister’s policy to- 
wards France, and denounced his surrender in the 
matter of Tunis as an unnecessary sacrifice of great 
national interests. It was a novel spectacle that 
was thus presented to the outside world—the 
Morning Post attacking the Minister whom of all 
men it has trusted most blindly and followed most 
faithfully. If anybody asks for proof of Lord 
Salisbury’s failure in his dual office we need only 
cite this fact. But in fairness to the Prime Minister 
himeelf, it ought to be said that it is almost a 
physical impossibility for a man who has so many 
different and complicated tasks to discharge to make 
himself a thorough master of the position of such 
a question as that of Tunis. If, as seems only too 
probable, our interests have been sacrificed there, it 
is probably due to the fact that Lord Salisbury was 
unable to devote himself to the questions at issue 
with the thoroughness and fulness which alone 
would have enabled him to master the whole of the 
facts of the case. 

But it is in domestic affairs that we see the most 
conclusive proofs of the Prime Minister’s inability to 
keep up with the demands which his double office 
make upon him. Nothing can be more lamentable 
than Lord Salisbury’s failure to make himself master 
even of the sentiments of his own party with regard 
to the leading political questions of the hour. We 
have no wish to exaggerate the importance of Lord 
Londonderry’s revolt, though those who treat it as 
though it were of trivial importance only make a 
great mistake. But is it not certain that a Prime 
Minister who knew his business, and who had the 
time and strength needed to enable him to do that 
business thoroughly, would never have allowed 
things to come to such a pass as that which was 
witnessed last week, when we saw not only an 
influential Tory peer who has been a most 
enthusiastic supporter of his party, but a great 
Conservative Association, proclaiming distrust 
and dislike of the policy of the Government 
on an important point? A Prime Minister who 
had time and strength for the discharge of his 
necessary duties, would never have allowed a scandal 
of this kind to obtrude itself upon the public. Nor 
would he have permitted his subordinates in the 
Cabinet to alienate whole masses of his supporters in 
the great centres of industry, as the employers have 
been alienated in Lancashire and Darham by the 
Chamberlain legislation. Still less would he have 
allowed the most foolish members of his Cabinet 
to alarm that most sacred of all Conservative institu- 
tions, “the City,” by vague wild-cat projects for 
tampering with the currency. If we wished, indeed, 
for one clear and definite proof of Lord Salisbury’s 
inability to discharge his duties as Prime Minister, 
and to exercise the Prime Minister’s proper control 
over the policy of the Ministry in every department, 
we should find it in his lamentable failure to put 
a muzzle upon his Bimetallist colleagues. We have 
tried to discuss this question of the competence of 
Lord Salisbury to fulfil the duties of the two offices 
he now holds without treating it from the mere par- 
tisan point of view. Itis,indeed,a question that ought 
to have far greater interest for Conservatives than 
for Liberals. The Liberal can afford to wait with 
confidence for the inevitable breakdown of a Ministry 
the head of which is so heavily overweighted. The 
longer the present situation continues the more 








complete will be the breakdown when it comes, 
But we might at least expect that Lord Salisbury’s 
supporters would regard the matter from a different 
point of view, and that their anxious desire would be 
to put an end to an impossible situation at the 
earliest practicable moment. 








WEST AFRICA. 





ROBABLY few newspaper readers—even among 
the attentive people who read the special 
articles of the Times—have more than a faint idea 
of the danger to international peace which Mr, 
Chamberlain is threatening in West Africa. The 
Foreign Office has been striving for friendly relations 
with France. Lord Salisbury, in pursuance of this 
well-intentiored policy, has sacrificed British interests 
in Tunis without securing any material advantage 
beyond an agreement that fora limited term of years 
the preference to be given to French as against 
British cottons in the Tunis ports shall not exceed 
5 per cent. Negotiations are to be commenced in Paris 
for the delimitation of the frontier in the back country 
of Lagos, in order to remove the risk of collision, 
so far as this can be done by a paper settlement of 
regions which have never been surveyed. We can 
judge of the questions which must be discussed 
between the two countries by noticing the con- 
siderations which have led to the settlement just 
announced between France and Germany. There 
are fuur grounds of claim to territories in Central 
Africa which have been seriously urged by European 
nations. There is, first, the hinterland theory 
—-the claim, that is to say, that the effective 
occupation of the coast gives a right to the country 
which lies behind it. There is, secondly, the claim 
that the occupation of the mouth of a river gives 
a right to occupy the country which it waters. 
These two claims necessarily in many cases 
conflict with one another. They came into con- 
flict in the last century in the Ohio Valley; 
they are in conflict now in the basin of the Niger. 
Much of the land which we claim west of Nikki, if 
not Nikki itself, is behind French Dahomey; that is 
to say, the shortest way to the sea, as the crow flies, 
would be through French territory. On the other 
band, we ccentend that the natural outlet is by the 
Niger, the mouth of which is ours, though we do 
not press our claims on that ground north of Say. 
Neither of these theories can ever be conclusive, and 
when they come into conflict other indications of 
ownersbip must be sought in International Law. 
Thus we come to the third ground of claim, treaty 
with a native chieftain, and the fourth, effective 
occupation. The theory of cession by a native chief 
is quite perfect. The chief is an independent 
sovereign; he cedes by treaty a protectorate over his 
realm to a European sovereign, or he cedes rights 
of property to Europeans which can only be pro- 
tected by their own Government. But in practice 
the theory produces results which are confusing and 
even ludicrous. African monarchs are affable 
people. So long as one does not ask for the land 
on which they grow their corn and feed their cattle, 
a small price and a little persuasion will make them 
give anything or everything to the white stranger. 
There was the story of de Brazza’s pocket-band- 
kerchief, and of Umtassa’s pair of trousers. All this 
is very easy and pleasant. But, unfortunately, 
the chieftains are equally affable to each new- 
comer. They are not so churlish as to refuse 


to grant over again what they have granted 
To do so, would be to chagrin a worthy 
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traveller. So it comes that most of the chieftains 
have granted their country over and over again. 
Africans, again, have big ideas. Each chief regards 
every place he has ever hunted over as his territory, 
and all his neighbours as his vassals. Consequently 
it is impossible without an elaborate knowledge of 
the country to know what are the limits of the 
Blackacre which has been duly granted. No one 
would seriously contend that if part of the territory 
ceded to one Power has been effectively occupied 
without protest by another, the right acquired by 
treaty can be pressed. It is not surprising, under 
these circumstances, that the diplomatists regard 
the delimitation of the Lagos hinterland as a difficult 
and complicated matter. 

Not so Mr. Chamberlain. To that great man 
everything is simple, except Frenchmen, who are 
thieves. His little plan is to effectively occupy the 
territory in dispute while the diplomatists are 
carrying on their elaborate argument in Paris. He 
is said to have applied for no less than sixty officers 
to drill and organise Haussa troops for this service. 
Major Lugard has been chosen to lead the expedition. 
There is no braver officer in the British service, and 
none who can be trusted more thoroughly to carry 
out any mission with energy and decision. Whether 
his action in Uganda was altogether wise may be 
doubted ; but he has shown there, during his former 
mission to Lagos, and during the mission to 
N’gamiland from which he is now returning, 
singular tact in dealing with African natives. 
If the rinderpest in N’gamiland has not been 
followed by any native disturbance as in Mata- 
beleland, it is largely due to Major Lugard. But 
unfortunately, Major Lugard is not a persona grata 
in Paris. Diplomatists believe he could have been 
more usefully employed in other parts of Africa, 
where he is not likely to come into conflict with the 
French. But that is because diplomatists are so 
weak as to think these unsurveyed and unknown 
regions not worth fighting for. Mr. Chamberlain is 
less concerned for international amity. He wants to 
carry his point. Lord Salisbury would not send to 
Washington his polite rejoinder to Secretary Sher- 
man, but Mr. Chamberlain will have his revenge on 
the Niger. The time seems almost to have come for 
the Prime Minister to assert himself, if not in the 
Concert, at least in the Cabinet. 

It is very possible that the French are in the 
wrong as to the disputed territory. But at worst 
the matter is not so certain as to make a wrong 
contention an indication of bad faith. We have no 
sympathy with the petty jealousy which some 
people seem to feel at French expansion. M. 
Lebon’s speech in unveiling the monument to 
General Faidherbe, for instance, merely expresses 
facts in the grandiloquent language suitable to the 
occasion. It is a fact that the French Congo reaches 
eastward to the watershed of the Nile, and westward 
to the Atlantic, that it joins near Lake Tchad 
the French Soudan, which stretches northward to 
Algeria and westward to Senegal. The connection 
lies by way of the Sahara, and is now of no practical 
advantage; but if the French were to reduce this 
vast region to effective occupation, we certainly 
ought not to grumble, for it would be a gain to us 
as a trading nation as well as to themselves. And 
we have not done so badly in the scramble even in 
West Africa. The Gambia and Sierra Leone have 
been surrounded and rendered comparatively value- 
less ; but we have got in the Mahometan countries 
now subject to the Niger Company the most populous 
and progressive part of Equatorial Africa west of the 
Nile. The French possessions in Africa, including 
Madagascar, may cover some million and a half 
Square miles of the earth’s surface, but they do not 





contain altogether so many people as do our Niger 
territories. It is people, not space, which makes 
customers. Though the trade with these regions 
has still to be developed, they will certainly prove of 
value. Why, in the name of common sense, should 
we grudge the French their Sahara? Nor, to take a 
wider and more generous view, is it to the interest of 
England tostand in the way of the colonial expansion 
of the French people. The French were worsted in 
the struggle for America and in the struggle for India. 
But it is to fly in the face of history to deny that 
they have produced their full share of brave pioneers. 
In the interests of the peace of the world, it is well 
that they should have an outlet for their energies 
in these African regions. True statesmanship would 
prevent future conflict, not so much by weakly sur- 
rendering what we have certainly acquired as by 
treating all doubtful points in a broad spirit, in order 
to secure a peaceful settlement which will leave no 
soreners behind. Nor ought we to forget that our 
generals tell us that our army is already over- 
worked. It will be impossible to permanently 
hold African countries hundreds of miles from 
the sea without a certain number of English troops. 
Haussas may be capital soldiers, but they cannot be 
compared with the Sikhs, and even the Sikhs require 
a strengthening with white regiments in serious 
operations. The Niger will not be a pleasant station 
either for the recruits who enlist at a shilling a day 
or for the conscript soldiers with whom we may be 
forced to replace them. In every aspect, from the 
point of view of diplomatic good faith, from the 
point of view of international peace, from the point 
of view of the national defence, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
forward policy in West Africa is a gross blunder. 








THE LESSONS OF CHITRAL. 





{IR WILLIAM LOCKHART, with a force 
sufficient, as has been said, for the conquest 

of Persia, has gone to punish the Afridis and 
Orakzais for their invasion of British India. That 
he will be successful nobody doubts. If he failed, 
the days of our Indian Empire wou!d be numbered. 
But his expedition will be very costly, and the loss of 
British officers which has already occurred would 
have been deplorable even if it had been necessary. 
This most disastrous war, which among other 
calamities is bringing India to the verge of 
bankruptcy, might have been avoided by the 
exercise of no qualities more recondite than good 
temper and common sense. The late Government, 
having carefully considered the whole matter and 
consulted the highest military authorities at home, 
decided that the garrison at Chitral, having been 
relieved, must be withdrawn. Their successors 
petulantly and precipitately reversed that decision. 
The result we see. Lord George Hamilton assured 
the House of Commons that the tribes in the Swat 
Valley were longing to become subjects of the Queen, 
and that annexation would be the most praceful 
method of solving the problem, how to keep order 
on the Frontier. The Indian Government had in 
March, 1895, before the relief of Sir George Robertson 
at Chitral, proclaimed that they had “ no intention 
of permanently occupying any territory through 
which Umra Khan’s misconduct might force them to 
pass, or of interfering with the independence of the 
tribes.” This proclamation was generally under- 
stood to mean that when Sir Robert Low had 
accomplished his object, and the garrison of Chitral 
had been rescued, the troops would be withdrawn 
behind the old frontier, and the Swat Valley would 
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be left as it was. The apologists of annexation now 
say that by resisting Sir Robert Low’s advance 
the Swat’s released the Indian Government from 
their engagements, and that the promise was made 
only to them. But this view is an after-thought, 
and was certainly not taken in India at the time. 
Lord Northbrook, a former Viceroy of India, 
wrote last week an interesting letter to the Times in 
which he protested against the charge made by Mr. 
Morley and Mr, Asquith in Scotland that the Indian 
Government had committed a breach of faith. Lord 
Northbrook frankly expressed his concurrence 
with the decision of Lord Rosebery’s Government, 
which, after all, is the main question. But he de- 
clared the charge of bad faith to be without 
foundation. If Mr. Asquith was correctly reported 
to have said at Ladybank that the Government of 
India had been guilty of this offence, we think 
that he made a mistake. It is not with the Govern- 
ment of India that the people of this country 
are concerned. ‘The question is one between the 
Cabinet of Lord Rosebery and the Cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury. Lord Rosebery and his colleagues 
decided against retaining Chitral for many reasons, 
one of which was that it would be incompatible with 
the Proclamation of the Indian Government. Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues thought otherwise. The 
responsibility has thus long since passed from Lord 
Elgin, and rests, as it ought to rest, upon those who 
are better able to defend themselves. Lord North- 
brook’s argument is that the construction of a road 
from Chitral tothe frontier was undertaken by friendly 
arrangement with the tribes, and was therefore, 
by the admission of Sir Henry Fowler in the House of 
Commonge, no breach of the promise to respect their in- 
dependence. Sir Henry Fowler will doubtless find 
an early opportunity of expressing his own opinion 
upon the whole subject. But in the meantime it 
will be observed that his language was conditional, 
that he never assumed the fact now asserted by 
Lord Northbrook, and that, on the contrary, he 
intimated his own disbelief in the possibility of 
such arrangements being made. Lord Northbrook’s 
evidence for his assertion is none of the strongest, 
and Mr. Morley has openly challenged it in the 
Times. But Mr. Morley raises a preliminary point 
which seems to us a good one. He says that the 
breach of faith with the tribes was not the 
construction of the road, but the announcement that 
the road would be constructed. For it was to go 
“through the territories of tribes whose independ- 
ene and integrity we had promised to observe,” and 
of course, when the intention to make the road had 
once been published, it would have had to be made, 
whether resistance were offered to making it or not. 
Mr. Morley puts the whole case in a nutshell 
when he says that “to make and to hold the road, 
with or without the consent of the tribes, was the 
essence of the new policy. The tribes, therefore, 
had to choose between forcible resistance—at that 
moment a hopeless undertaking—and acquiescence, 
and for the time they acquiesced.” They acquiesced, 
in short, because they could not help it. But 
while we hold, in spite of Lord George Hamilton’s 
pert and petulant rejoinder, that Mr. Morley has 
completely answered Lord Northbrook, we think it 
would be a pity to dwell too much upon one side 
of a very wide and important subject. No one 
wants, as Lord George very well knows, to convict 
Lord Elgin of personal dishonesty. He must have 
satisfied himself that the road was not incom- 
patible with the Proclamation, or he would not have 
ordered it. The late Government believed that he 
was wrong. The present Government believe that 
he is right. But that is a small part of the differ- 
ence between the two policies. Lord Elgin has, 





unfortunately, surrendered to the military clique 
who directed the administration of Lord Lans- 
downe. These men have set themselves for 
the last ten years to the work of gradually ad- 
vancing to meet Russia more than half way. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s “scientific frontier,” once the 
object of so much and so well merited ridicule, has 
been revived. The Government appear to be un- 
teachable, and the whole subject will have to be 
brought before the country as one of urgent import- 
ance. For whatever else the forward policy may 
produce, it will assuredly lead to the insolvency of 
India. The insolvency of India means that the 
British taxpayer must come to her support, and 
therefore he has the most direct interest in the 
schemes of men like Sir George White, who aims, 
like another Alexander, at the conquest of Asia. 








THE NEW TERM. 





HE beginning of term at the Law Courts is, 
T it is whispered, to be signalised this year by a 
function of an unusual kind. The judges in a body 
are to attend service at Westminster Abbey, and the 
members of the Bar are invited to accompany their 
chiefs. For the judges, it is true, these ceremonials 
are not uncommon. No one, except perhaps the Lord 
Mayor of London, is so hedged round in the execution 
of his office by the divinity which waits on power as 
a judge of the High Court. No one maintains such 
pomp as a judge on circuit, or so jealously guards his 
dignity—as many a High Sheriff has to his cost dis- 
covered—against the possibility of disrespect. More- 
over, for many generations past—even before the days 
when Shaftesbury, in his brief, eccentric Chancellor- 
ship, determined to open term with an equestrian 
procession, in order, as a later Chancellor alleges, 
to see the great lawyers tumbling from their horses— 
it has been the custom for some sort of ceremonial, 
be it only a Lord Chancellor’s breakfast, to mark the 
first day of the Michaelmas sessions. But for the 
Bar to take an active part in such proceedings is 
comparatively rare. Indeed, the Bar has singularly 
few opportunities of meeting in its corporate 
capacity at all. The heads of the profession, of 
course, have their recognised festivities; but the 
bulk of the members of the Bar have very few 
occasions of realising the unity and the importance 
of the great community which they compose. That 
community is now so numerous tbat it is open to 
some doubt how far its members may be able to find, 
even in the ample spaces of the Abbey, the accom- 
modation they require. But we are glad to see such 
a gathering suggested, and we hope that it may 
prove to be only the first of many meetings, which 
may render more apparent the brotherhood of all 
who serve the law. 

When the Courts open, certain conspicuous 
changes will be noticed on the Bench. No barrister 
of this generation can fail to miss the figure of Lord 
Esher, a figure which for nearly sixty years has been 
identified with the profession in which he held so 
high a place. No men live longer than successful 
lawyers, for success at the Bar depends on robust- 
ness of health to a much larger extent than most 
people suppose, and no lawyer living has played 
a larger part in the Law Courts than Lord Esher has 
done through the Victorian age. When one re- 
members that he was “called” in 1840, and con- 
sequently admitted to the Inns of Court some years 
before, that he became a Queen’s Counsel thirty- 
seven years ago, that he sat on the Bench for nearly 
thirty years, and that to the last he retained, 
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as every frequenter of the Appeal Court knows, 
his vigorous grasp of law and practice, his keen 
perceptions, his bluff and ready common sense, 
one recognises how great a blank his resignation 
leaves. Lord Esher was not, of course, a profound 
lawyer like Lord Cairns, a brilliant judge like Sir 
George Jessel, a subtle, luminous thinker lke Lord 
Bowen; but he had qualities not less useful on the 
Bench, where his simple directness and his long 
experience gave to his judgments an authority of 
their own. To fill his place it will be generally 
admitted that the Government have made an 
admirable choice. No judge has a higher reputation 
than Lord Justice Lindley for many-sided learning 
or for the breadth, the clearness, and the moderation 
of his views. The qualities which he has for some 
years past displayed in the work of the Appeal 
Court—work which in intellectual stress is probably 
the hardest which falls to the lot of any official in 
this country—marked him out distinctly as Lord 
Esher’s successor. In the Court below, the other 
new appointment will be received with equal appro- 
bation, where Mr. Bigham’s knowledge of commercial 
law a stand his colleagues and the public in good 
stead. 

The end of the vacation brings with it, as usual, 
some sharp reminders of the law’s delays, and during 
the past few weeks not a few voices in the Times 
have raised the old familiar outcry for reform. We 
cordially wish that these voices could secure atten- 
tion. Without some thoroughgoing rearrangement 
the arrears of the ordinary Courts will always be a 
scandal; the public will be increasingly unwilling to 
face the long delays of litigation, and the work of 
the lawyers will consequently decline. This delay is 
felt chiefly in the Courts of first instance on the 
Queen’s Bench side, the Appeal Courts being well 
enough able to keep up with their work; and all 
sorts of suggestions—some of them well worth 
consideration—have been made to cope with the 
abuse. One obvious remedy, the curtailing of 
the long vacation, few lawyers are willing to 
entertain; but we venture to submit that a two 
months’ holiday in the autumn would probably be 
sufficient to refresh even the hardest worked judge 
upon the Bench. Leaving that proposal on one 
side, however, there are various other possible 
methods of reform. The simplest of all is 
to appoint one or two additional Queen’s Bench 
Judges ; but this, of course, involves expense. It 
18s accordingly proposed in one quarter to meet this 
increase of expenditure by abolishing the registrars 
in the Chancery Courts. On that side there are no 
less than eleven registrars, each of whom draws a 
salary of £1,500 a year, with salaried subordinates 
at their disposal, and the work of these officers 
chiefly consists in drawing up the judgments of 
the Court. This work, it is suggested, would be 
better done by shorthand writers. The appointment 
of a shorthand writer for each judge would 
almost certainly save time, and it might facilitate 
a large diminution, if not the complete abolition, 
of the staff of registrars maintained. Another 
proposal, less sweeping in its attack on vested 
interests, and consequently easier to adopt, is to 
relieve the Queen’s Bench Judges of some part 
of their labours. There would be little difficulty 
in lightening the burden of their criminal work. 
There would be no difficulty at all in appointing 

ommissioners of Assize, according to ancient usage, 
to hear many of the cases which now occupy the 
time of judges; and it is difficult to understand 
why this practice should not be much commoner 
than it is. Again, were it possible to transfer to 
the Lord Justices of Appeal the cases now heard by 

ivisional Courts, a great deal more time would be 





placed at the disposal of the Queen’s Bench Judges, 
and, according to a recent and reasonable calculation, 
a saving equivalent to 276 working days would be 
effected in the time-tables of the year. A third plan, 
in some respects the most feasible and inexpensive, 
is to decentralise the administration of justice. We 
want to render the Judges of the High Court more 
available for work in London, so as to have Courts 
of first instance sitting almost continuously here. 
This means throwing more work into the hands 
of the local Courts of Justice, and there is really 
no reason in the world why this should not be 
done. Every day is rendering more apparent 
the need of extending the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, and their capacity for settling many of the 
cases which now occupy the Judges of the High 
Court. In the same way a great deal might be done 
to extend the jurisdiction of Recorders and of the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, and to reduce propor- 
tionately the work to be accomplished at the Assizes. 
This, it is true, would involve the levelling up of the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions by the appointment, in 
all cases where it might be needed, of trained 
lawyers as their chairmen; but such a change is 
in itself desirable because it would materially 
strengthen the usefulness of these tribunals. 
Another suggestion worth consideration is the 
adoption of a stricter system of local venues, 
so that cases might be better localised, and 
that the judges, when they go round on circuit, 
might find civil work to fill up their time. The 
truth is, that all these proposals seem to point one 
way. We probably do not need more judges in the 
Queen’s Bench Division. We certainly do need 
more time for dealing with the cases which block 
that Division with arrears. The real remedy lies in 
rearrangement, in the economy of the time of our 
higher judges, and in the better utilisation of the 
capacities of the inferior Courts. As with Parliament, 
so with the Law Courts, a reasonable system of 
decentralisation is the cure for the abuses which we 
feel. We trust that this agitation will not be 
suffered to die out until it has brought home the 
need and the feasibility of these reforms even to the 
slow-moving legal mind. 








INSURANCE. 





N more than one occasion during the past few 

years the Imperial Life Insurance Company has 
been the target of vigorous, though not unfriendly, 
criticism, and last year in particular the report and 
valuation accounts issued by the directors met with 
a reception in some quarters which could not be 
described as wholly appreciative. Not only the 
policy-holders, but the shareholders also, must have 
regarded with some misgivings the methods of 
conducting and extending the business at home 
and abroad which, after a fair period of trial, 
apparently resulted in nothing better than a 
shrunken surplus (necessitating a reduction of bonus) 
and an expense ratio almost high enough to classify 
the Company among those with whom “ New Buti- 
ness” is the first cry and economy an after-con- 
sideration. The Imperial could, of course, plead 
the fallen yield of money as a contributory cause, 
and, no doubt, some of the participating members 
who were disposed to grumble at the cutting-down 
of the bonus pacified themselves by the reflection 
that the decline was fortuitous and temporary, and 
that the state of the money market alone was 
responsible for it. To these at least the directors’ 
report for last year may be recommended as matter 
for. consideration and as a source of comfort. Two 
features in it stand out for special notice—the 
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reduction in the expense ratio, and the improvement 
in the income earned from interest. Under the first 
heading it must not be forgotten that the transfer 
of the England Assurance Institution in 1892 involved 
a heavy outlay during the process of amalgamating 
the two businesses, and that this would necessarily 
disturb the average and make its effect felt in the 
accounts for some time. As the new business 
transacted by the office is practically the same as 
last year, it is hardly likely that economy has been 
effected by any deliberate retrenchment of expense 
abroad, though many of the friends of the Imperial 
would be glad if this were the case, especially in 
regard to the South African organisation. However, 
the fact remains that the expenses of working the 
business have been reduced by 2 per cent., and this, 
coupled with the increase on the rate of interest 
from £3 16s. 9d. per cent. (after deduction of income 
tax) in 1895 to £3 18s. 10d. per cent. (net) in 1896, is 
a matter upon which the management is to be 
congratulated in common with the policy-holders, 
who must look for further improvement still in both 
respects before their prospects of recovery in bonus 
become definite. 

The Imperial Life has now entered its seventy- 
seventh financial year, and has therefore the un- 
doubted advantage that long establishment confers 
upon an insurance office. Its life and annuity funds 
have reached the fine total of £2,186,038, having 
been increased during the past year by £32,000; the 
income from premiums is over £215,000, and another 
£85,000 a year represents the revenue from interest. 
With a strong financial basis, an active organisation, 
and possessing many of the elements of popularity, 
it is difficult to resist the impression that the office 
should stand higher in public favour and expert 
estimation than it does at present. 

In the report of the fire company transacting 
business under the same title—that is, speaking 
familiarly, for its registered description is now 
“The Imperial Insurance Company, Limited ”’—the 
distinguishing feature is that, although the premiums 
received were some £64,000 less than those of the 
preceding year, the percentage of losses was so 
favourable that the resultant surplus admitted of a 
dividend of 25s. per share, this being 5s. more than 
that allotted in the 1895 account. The Company is 
now enjoying a much more favourable experience 
than that of the early ‘nineties, when a series of 
disastrous losses pulled the dividend down from its 
lofty eminence of 32s, to £1; and under the guidance 
of an able and energetic administration there is 
every probability that the future trading will yield 
as much profit to the proprietors as it has done in its 
most fortunate years. 

New developments of insurance are always in- 
teresting, and we are therefore glad to bring 
under notice a leaflet issued by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society giving particulars of its 
“perfection endowment assurance.” The leaflet 
points out that the weakness of the endowment 
scheme has often been the difficulty of investing 
the policy monies on the maturity of the assurance, 
a difficulty which is increasing every day with the 
constant and rapid accumulation of money and the 
restricted outlet for its employment. In many cases 
the beneficiary, misled by ignorance of financial 
matters, has been deluded into placing the fruit of 
his thrift into some speculative venture, which has 
resulted in the total loss of the capital to the injury 
of both the individual and his family. In order 
to perfect the endowment scheme, therefore, the 
Equitable is prepared, on payment of premiums 
specially calculated, to guarantee interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. on the sum assured and bonuses 
from the attainment of the selected age until death, 
and to pay the sum assured and bonuses at death 
whenever it may happen. To give a simple illustra- 
tion, a man of thirty, by paying an annual premium 
of £32 8s, 4d. (we are selecting the non-profit scale), 
will draw an annuity of £50 per annum on reaching 
the age of sixty, while his representatives will get the 








£1,000 assured at his subsequent death. The scheme 
is an excellent one, and, emanating as it does from a 
great officelike the Equitable, is likely to obtain much 
popularity. In point of uovelty, however, a hint 
appears to have been taken from the prospectus of 
a certain other large mutual assurance company, in 
which a scheme for holding the sum assured as an 
investment at 6 per cent. has for some time been a 
prominent feature. 








FINANCE, 





HE general political uncertainty, the financial 
embarrassments of Spain, the delay in settling 

the Cuban and Philippine troubles, the continuance 
of the Border fighting in India, the opposition of 
Japan to the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 
the unsatisfactory character of the report of the 
Committee of the Transvaal Volksraad on the 
recommendations of the Industrial Commission, the 
fear of another drought in Australia, the serious 
financial difficulties of Brazil and Chili, the yellow 
fever in the United States, the fear of another 
dispute in Lancashire, and the general tightening of 
money all over the world, have kept business on the 
Stock Exchange exceedingly dull all through the week. 
With the exception of Lancashire, trade at home is 
exceedingly good. Lancashire business, however, is 
greatly depressed by the distress in India and the 
sudden fall in silver during the year, which has 
totally disorganised for the moment the Chinese 
markets. Generally speaking, all over the country 
elsewhere trade is wonderfully good. But the good 
trade for the moment does not encourage either 
investment or speculation, as people generally are 
beginning to expect dearer money. Upon the 
Continent business is checked partly by the strin- 
gency in the German Money Market, partly by the 
uncertainty of general politics, but more particularly 
by the utter disorder in the Spanish finances. The 
Paris Bourse during the past two years has suffered 
very much from the breakdown in the South African 
boom, the trouble in South-Eastern Europe, and the 
fall in Spanish securities. If there were to be a real 
crash in Spain the Paris Bourse would suffer heavily, 
and everybody, therefore, is avoiding new risks and 
making preparations against contingencies. In the 
United States trade is wonderfully good, and 
speculation in produce is active and general, but 
upon the Stock Exchange there has been going on for 
some weeks a considerable decline in prices after the 
wild rise that has taken place. The great activity of 
trade has caused a strong demand for money all 
over the interior, and the demand is being supplied 
by the local banks by drawing from New York the 
deposits they hold there in very large amounts. 
The New York banks in consequence are unwilling 
to lend freely, and operators, finding themselves 
unable to get the accommodation upon which they 
had counted, have been selling, often against their 
will. The strength shown by the Silverites and the 
Socialists in the New York struggle is adding to 
the hesitation of operators, and although we believe 
the yellow fever scare is exaggerated, it has for the 
time being its influence upon markets. At home 
there is less investment going on than is usual at 
this time of year, and thereis a general unwillingness 
to engage in speculation. The higher classes of 
securities are exceedingly dear, and many great 
capitalists, expecting a strong demand for loans by- 
and-by, are gradually and cautiously selling stocks 
that they had bought at much lower quotations. 
The public at large is keeping aloof from the 
American Market; the sales of American securities 
have stopped for the time being; but there is a very 
strong belief that if the wild speculation is resumed 
selling will begin again. Members of the Stock Ex- 
change and professional operators have been speculat- 
ing for some weeks in the Market, but even they have 
taken warning by the decline in New York, and the 
selling by speculators is quite as great as the buying. 
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There has been a pause, too, this week in the general 
rush up of Western Australian shares, though the 
impression is almost universal that the Market is 
widening, and that many financial houses which 
have hitherto kept aloof are now convinced that the 
field is really rich, and are inclined, therefore, to give 
more financial accommodation than they have 
hitherto afforded. At all events, the Western 
Australian Market is the only one that, for the time 
being, is in favour with the public. The South 
African Department is depressed, the general impres- 
sion being that the report of the Raad Committee 
is utterly disappointing, that the concessions recom- 
mended are quite insufficient, and that if the 
Volksraad is unwilling to do more for the industry 
at a time when the industry is so much depressed 
there is little prospect of further concessions in the 
early future. For the time being, therefore, the 
inclination of the public is to let the Transvaal 
Market take care of itself. With regard to Rhodesia, 
there is still very much uncertainty as to whether 
gold does exist in quantities sufficient to yield a fair 
profit. 

The directors of the Bank of England have been 
exerting themselves all through the week to make 
the 3 per cent. rate effective, but they have succeeded 
only to a certain extent. Several of the great 
financial houses hold very large sums of money, 
which they may be called upon to pay out at any 
moment. They are quite willing to lend a consider- 
able portion of it from day to day, or even for a few 
days, but they are not willing to part with the 
control of the sums in question for any considerable 
time. The Bank’s brokers, therefore, have not been 
able to borrow as freely as is usually the case when 
there is evident necessity for working up the market. 
Still, the Bank has borrowed, with the result that 
the discount rate in the open market has been 
advanced to 2} per cent. Unless the Bank is more 
successful in the very near future, it seems probable 
that a good deal of gold will be withdrawn. 

The Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Company 
has invited subscriptions for £105,000 three and a 
half debenture stock, part of an authorised issue of 
£150,000. The money is required to redeem short- 
term rupee debenture loans and to add to the 
equipment of the railway. The Company was 
formed in 1879, and the Secretary of State for 
India has the option of taking over the railway in 
May, 1909, or, failing that, in May, 1919. Therefore, 
the Company reserves the option of paying off the 
debenture stock at either of these dates. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


4 TURDAY.—The “revolting Tories” of the 
North are once more in evidence. It is a far 
cry to Northumberland, and the high authorities 
in London may perhaps feel that they can safely 
make light of the demonstrations of discontent 
which come all the way from Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
But what Lord Londonderry and his friends are 
bold enough to say, a great many other people 
think. At all events, the trouble in the North is 
sufficiently acute to make it very doubtful whether 
even one Tory member would be returned for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne if a general election were to 
eccur. We shall have an opportunity shortly of 
seeing what the feeling of Liverpool is. Ministers 
have certainly been courageous in allowing a 
vacancy to be made in that city. Liverpool, how- 
ever, is always an uncertain factor so far as the 
Liberal party is concerned; and whilst there is a 
fair chance of seating a good Liberal in place of Mr. 
Bigham, it would be a great mistake to be at all 
confident of the result. 

If Ministers do not make a very clear statement 
of their intentions regarding the currency, and show 














beyond dispute that there is to be no tampering 
with sound money, they will incur an amount of 
suspicion in the City that may very seriously affect 
their position in the country. There is already great 
indignation at the movement of the Bank of England, 
and if there should be any further weakening of the 
attitude of the Government on the question of bi- 
metallism we shall witness a revolt in the City the 
like of which has not been seen for many years. 
This is the fact of chief importance in the political 
situation to-day. It will be interesting to see what 
developments follow the meeting of the Cabinet this 
morning. 

Sunday.—I have seen during the last day or two 
several politicians who have been spending part of 
the recess abroad, and who have had an opportunity 
of learning the views of leading men on both sides 
of the Atlantic on political questions. From one 
and all of these men I hear one report—that is, that 
the extraordinary fiasco of the South Africa Com- 
mittee, and, above all, Mr. Chamberlain’s over-riding 
of the report of the Committee so far as Mr. Rhodes 
was concerned, has produced the worst possible 
impression upon the statesmen of other countries. 
In defiance of the facts, these men insist that the 
Colonial Secretary must have been a party to the 
Johannesburg plot and to the Jameson raid. It is 
useless to insist that this is absurdly untrue. They 
point stubbornly to the melancholy scandal which 
terminated the existence of the abortive Committee, 
and ask how it is possible to account for what 
happened on any other hypothesis. Thus, as was 
foreseen at the time, the honour of Great Britain 
has been besmirched in the eyes of the world by 
the failure of the Committee to do its duty. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s smartness may be a valuable quality, 
for which his party is prepared to pay a liberal 
price, but it is unfortunate that the country as a 
whole should have to pay in honour and reputation 
for the policy he has seen fit to pursue. The mis- 
fortune is all the greater because most of us do not 
believe that there is any substantial foundation for 
the charges brought against him in connection with 
the unhappy raid of two years ago. 

Monday.—It may, I presume, be taken for granted 
that the news from the United States this morning 
is correct, and that the Cabinet decided on Saturday 
to do nothing further at present to meet the 
demands of the bimetallists. It is to be regretted, 
however, that some authoritative statement on the 
subject has not been made; for the City is in a very 
sensitive condition, and it would be an easy matter 
to set up something in the nature of a currency 
panic. Nobody, however, can really believe that 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues really contemplate 
any yielding on the question of the gold standard. 
If they did, they would clearly have qualified for a 
sojourn in Bedlam or, perhaps one ought to say, at 
Broadmoor. But whatever the faults of the Cabinet 
as a whole may be, one cannot even suspect it of an 
intention to destroy the foundations upon which the 
commercial and financial prosperity of this country 
rests. One must, therefore, believe that the American 
telegram correctly describes the result of Saturday’s 
Cabinet. 

As for the story in the Daily Chronicle about 
Lord Salisbury’s impending resignation, it contains 
nothing that is new to readers of this page. For 
some months past it has been known that Lord 
Salisbury would only be too glad to be relieved of 
the worries of office, and, as I stated at the time, it 
seemed likely towards the close of last session that 
his retirement was imminent. Both his own health 
and that of Lady Salisbury were then such as to 
make him welcome release from official life. But I 
am not aware that anything decisive has happened 
in connection with the realisation of the wish, and 
there is no reason for connecting his possible 
resignation with Saturday’s Cabinet. That his 
successor in the Premiership, when he does retire, 
will be the Duke of Devonshire, was stated some 
months ago in this Diary. The Duke, however, will 
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probably have to reckon with a sharp attempt on 
the part of Mr. Chamberlain to secure at all events 
the leadership of the House of Commons for himself. 

The death of Mr. Dana, of the New York Sun, 
removes the most mischievous figure from the field of 
American journalism. The only excuse for his frantic 
attempts to stir up war between England and the 
United States was to be found in the fact that upon 
this point he was practically insane. It is a pity that 
@ man who had many notable qualities should be 
chiefly remembered for the colossal wickedness of 
the policy he advocated with so much energy. 

Tuesday.—Lord Salisbury’s contradiction of 
yesterday’s rumour is very emphatic, and one may 
consequently rest assured that there was no justifica- 
tion for spreading it at the present moment. But, as 
I said yesterday, the story has been in the air for 
months past, and nobody can say how soon it may 
become an accomplished fact. The double burden of 
Premiership and Foreign Secretaryship is one to 
which no man, even in the prime of his powers, is 
equal, and Lord Salisbury does an injustice both to 
himself and to his country by persisting in keeping 
the two offices in his hands now that he is no longer 
young. We see what the results of this unhappy 
determination to govern in this fashion have been. 
Many of the blunders and follies of the last twelve 
months would have been avoided if there had been 
at the head of affairs a man whose nervous forces were 
not absolutely overtaxed by the drain upon them. 

The attempt of the friends of the Government 
to prove that in retaining Chitral there has been no 
breach of good faith are effectually disposed of by 
Mr. Morley’s quotation from Lord Rosebery’s speech 
in 1895. The same quotation was made by Mr. 
Asquith in his recent speech at Wormit, and in 
making it he referred to Lord Rosebery as “our 
honoured chief and leader.’ Curiously enough, this 
part of Mr. Asquith’s speech was not printed in 
London. Lord Rosebery, as the head of the Govern- 
ment which conducted the Chitral expedition, is the 
highest possible authority as to the intentions of 
that Government, and it is absurd to suppose that 
the statement which he made two years ago, and 
long before the present troubles broke out, is not 
absolutely conclusive. He and his colleagues believed 
that to retain Chitral would be a breach of good faith. 
The present Government, by retaining it, have not 
only involved the country in its present troubles on 
the frontier, but have been clearly guilty of a breach 
of faith. 

Wednesday.—The appointment of Lord Justice 
Lindley as Master of the Rolls does credit to the 
Lord Chancellor and the Prime Minister. Of course, 
Sir Richard Webster would have been entitled to 
the post if he had chosen to claim it; but he has, it 
is to be presumed, other views with regard to his 
future. It is said that the successor of the new 
Master of the Rolls in the office of Lord Justice will 
be Mr. Justice Henn Collins. There is still no word 
of the retirement of any of thcss other judges whose 
withdrawal from the scene is so greatly to be desired, 
if the Bench is to be brought up to a proper state of 
efficiency. Some day it is to be hoped that the 
Legislature will show itself strong enough to grasp 
this thorny question of the compulsory retirement 
of judges who are past their prime. 

I hear reassuring accounts of the Liberal prospects, 
both in the Middleton division of Lancashire and in 
Liverpool. Indeed those who are acquainted with 
the local conditions hold the opinion that both seats 
ought to be won. As for Barnsley, the Tory can- 
vassers have clearly indicated the nature of the 
contest there by adopting the Independent Labour 
candidate as one of their party. When a voter 
refuses to support the authorised Tory representa- 
tive, they ask him to vote for Mr. “ Pete” Curran. 

Thursday.—The news from the Indian frontier 
is very disquieting. With an army which is more 
numerous than that which Wellington commanded 
at Waterloo or Lord Raglan in the Crimea, we are 
finding the task of subduing the natives a difficult 








one, and the sacrifice of precious lives goes on with 
appalling regularity. Lord Lansdowne, it is said, 
is the person who is responsible for the criminal 
policy which has landed us in this position. He is 
not a strong man or a good administrator. He 
certainly is not a statesman. But he is infinitely 
abler than his connection, Lord George Hamilton, 
who by some strange freak of fate has been en- 
trusted with the control of one of the greatest of 
all the departments of the State. Lord Lansdowne 
believes in the “forward policy ”"—believes in it 
despite the unanimity with which it is condemned 
by all the greatest authorities on military and 
political questions, and it is to him that we are 
indebted for the measures which have involved us 
in this needless and sanguinary struggle. 

Of course, if we are to carry out the Lansdowne 
folly and imperil our Indian Empire by mad 
adventures on the frontier, it will be absolutely 
necessary that we should increase our army—not 
by a few battalions, but by tens of thousands of 
men. It is, I believe, the knowledge of this fact 
which causes our greatest military authorities at 
home to condemn with no uncertain voice the Indian 
forward policy. Our army, as itis, cannot meet all the 
demands madeuponit,and in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment a strenuous effort is to be made to increase it in 
numbers, and to make the service still more attractive 
to young men. This means a heavy additional 
expenditure. But if we are going to persist in the 
crazy frontier policy of the last two years, anything 
that the War Office is now meditating will be 
ridiculously inadequate ; and we shall have to fall 
back upon the ballot—in other words the conscrip- 
tion—in order to keep the empire together. I do 
not know how it may strike my readers, but really 
the conscription seems to be rather too big a price 
to pay for the privilege of being governed by men 
like Lord Lansdowne and Lord George Hamilton. 

Friday.—The intervention of the President of the 
Board of Trade in the great industrial dispute will, 
it is to be hoped, prove successful. That the men 
are practically beaten is now generally admitted. 
They reckoned without taking into account the fact 
that, under certain circumstances, the employers 
would be capable of combining. But the masters 
have no quarrel with the men individually, and so 
long as they are set free from the oppressive inter- 
ference of the Trades Union officials in the manage- 
ment of their business, they are not likely to try to 
get too much of their own way in the dispute. 

There was a great display of patriotic enthusiasm 
not only in Trafalgar Square but at various places 
of public amusement yesterday. Yet many of us 
are not quite easy as to the “ Frenchified ” methods 
of celebrating the great day which have recently been 
adopted. It is all very well to convert Trafalgar Day 
into a national festival; but, unfortunately, people 
are seldom content to celebrate only a supreme histor- 
ical event ; and by-and-by we may see all our statues 
garlanded and flags flying from the military clubs 
on half the days of the week. This is not in ac- 
cordance with what we have hitherto regarded as 
English methods. 








DEAN VAUGHAN. 





HE immediate obituary of a notable man is 
almost of necessity partial: the pressure of 
recent personality, the softening overshade of death, 
the tenderness for near survivors, incline to respect- 
ful eulogium rather than to critical analysis; yet 
Dean Vaughan would have been the first to desire 
that even ephemeral notices of his life should prefer 
verity to sentiment, should reflect sharply the im- 
press made upon the writers by his life and character, 
should exemplify, undimmed by the haze of reverence, 
the apostolic maxim often on his lips—to be true 
first and to be loving afterwards. 
In his case the meed of admiration may be 
assumed; external success, internal development, 
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marked every stage of his career. His school and 
college course was one continuous gazette of honours ; 
he lifted Harrow out of the decay in which the pious 
inefficiency of Dr. Wordsworth had involved it; 
he made Doncaster a higher training school for 
Orders, and drew to it a far finer class of men than 
any Diocesan College of the day could show, scorn- 
fully refusing the intellectual sterility and the 
routine overwork of an episcopal throne. He 
accepted gleefully the Temple Mastership as to 
his mind the crown of Anglican preferment—“ there 
are many bishops,” he is reported to have said, “ but 
only one Master of the Temple”; converted the 
nominal dignity of his tiny Llandaff Deanery into 
a resumption of his loved educational work by 
establishing a cathedral school, and peopling his 
decanal house with able graduates in training for 
the ministry. Rare domestic happiness and length 
of years, vigorous almost to their close, set the seal 
to a complete, well-rounded life overflowing with 
what Bacon calls the Old Testament ideals of 
blessing. 

A certain separateness marked his life’s attitude 
and character throughout. Amongst the first batch 
of Arnold’s Rugby pupils, contemporary with 
Stanley, a little senior to Clough, the young Arnolds, 
and the Hugheses, he left Rugby, not for Oxford but 
for Cambridge, and so underwent an early reaction 
from the Arnoldism which clung much longer to his 
contemporaries. His old schoolfellow, Dean Lake, 
who survives him, used to quote his cynical saying 
that five years were necessary to undo the mischiev- 
ous effect of Arnold’s influence. His Harrow boys 
respected him with all their might, but both boys 
and masters stood in awe of him; he was ever 
throned and sceptred. Nor was he, like Arnold 
or Samuel Butler, a passionately enthusiastic 
master ; he took the post, he told his friends, with 
the intention of relinquishing it after sixteen 
years of work; and he literally kept his word. 
At Doncaster he was still always the head- 
master; his move from public school to parish 
was felt to be a condescension rather than a 
promotion, and he utilised the feeling. Nowhere 
in England could be found nobler sermons, finer 
parochial organisation, more beautiful services; but, 
like Milton’s sage and holy goddess, the Vicar “ kept 
his wonted state,” adopting always,in the working 
of his parish, the line of action which his judgment 
or his temperament dictated, without caring for or 
without needing popularity ; preaching, for instance, 
against the races which fill the town exchequer 
while they lower its morality; honouring in the 
breach, with Hamlet, the time-consecrated custom of 
ringing the church bells to welcome the riffraff 
which the races attracted to the town. At the 
Temple, “Master” in act as well as in name, he 
was frequently at issue with the Benchers. He 
belonged to no party, wore no label, never 
appeared on public platforms, took no share in 
social or political controversies. He angered 
Churchmen by his outspoken defence of “Essays 
and Reviews” when Temple’s post at Rugby 
was threatened; he bitterly disappointed Libera- 
tionists by his advocacy of Church Establishment. 
- Establish Mumbo-Jumbo if you like,’ his old 
Trinity College acquaintance, the late Dean of 
Lincoln, used to say, “so long as you establish 
something.” “TI would rather,” said Vaughan, at 
Cardiff, “that the Baptist denomination should 
be established and endowed than that there 
should be no Establishment at all.” So, again, 
from the great theological urgencies pressing on 
men’s minds of late he stood entirely aloof ; 
on modern Biblical criticism, rationalising disinte- 
gration of miraculous and prophetic evidence, rele- 
gation of morality to inherited prepossession for 
social arrangement, substitution of automatic de- 
velopment for personal creation, he remained wnice 
securus: postulating what he called “the Gospel,” 
the cardinal New Testament assumptions as formu- 
lated in the Athanasian Creed, he followed them 








out contentedly into maxims of everyday life 
and ideals of spiritual attainment. His Temple 
sermons, brief, condensed, logical, enlivened ever 
and anon by unexpected eloquent allusions to stir- 
ring subjects of the day, attracted the cultured 
aspiration and literary receptiveness in which 
the English bar abounds; but those who came in 
hope that deeper doubts might be resolved, scientific 
assaults disproved, who craved to learn on what the 
Christian tortoise stands, how were to be defended 
and established the foundations on which rose so 
graceful and confident an edifice of faith and 
conduct, went away as they came and returned 
no more. Yet this undoubting application 
of assumed premisses gave him special hold 
upon the younger men whom he loved to train. 
That Vaughan held and believed a_ theological 
position was quite enough for the “Doves” of 
Doncaster, the later students of Llandaff; with 
them he habitually unbent, lavishing on them 
the rare attractiveness which lay in wait behind his 
more ceremonious, ordinary manner. The ablest of 
the men—the most conspicuous, at any rate, not a 
few filling places to-day on the English and Colonial 
Bench—who passed through his hands in all those 
years are marked notably by their master’s charac- 
teristics ; not by self-regardless search for truth, not 
by spiritual enthusiasm, but by deep piety and 
persuasive earnestness on the one hand, on the 
other by straitly curbed intelligence and well- 
broken conscience. One special service he rendered 
to his pupils and through them to his Church: 
he kept before them the necessity of learning 
to a clergyman, learning not theological merely, 
but scientific, literary, artistic; wide reading 
in the storehouse of the past, concurrent fami- 
liarity with modern thought and modern topics; 
learning, without which an English clergyman 
abdicates respectful social acceptance by the higher 
class of mind, strips his sermons of the imagery and 
scholarship and allusion, the treasure of “ things 
new and old,” which alone amongst intellectually 
fastidious hearers gains entrance for his sacred 
message. It was, in fact, amongst the educated and 
thoughtful, and amongst them alone, that his own 
mission lay. In an East-End congregation his 
polished essayist sermons would have fluttered broken- 
winged to the ground ; to the class which Sunday after 
Sunday thronged the Temple seats, averse from 
fanatical enthusiasm, craving cultured piety, and 
authority sustained at any rate by apparent logical 
consistency, he rendered Christianity acceptable. 
Recalling him as the present writer encountered 
and admired him from time to time—when, new to 
Harrow life, he came to Winchester to confer with 
Moberly and study the working of the school, while 
we boys gazed with interest at the strong, massive, 
youthful face amongst us in the chapel service ; 
then as cap-and-gowned head master more than ten 
years later on a Harrow Speech Day, with old Palmer- 
ston and Macaulay amongst the visitors, and young 
Trevelyan reciting his Latin poem on a journey up the 
Rhine; in the Temple Church one special Sunday of 
1876, when he preached to us on the “ Publicity 
of Bible Life,” while Coleridge, half-blind Sir John 
Karslake, and Sir Henry James sat near one 
another amongst the audience; as an old man, lastly, 
in his Llandaff stall not very long ago, the freshly 
renovated cathedral with its Rossetti altar-piece 
within, without the pretty churchyard watered by 
the rippling Taffy—we feel as we lay this last tribute 
on his tomb how complete, how full, how fortunate 
a life was his. A brilliant University student, a 
successful and revered head master, an organiser 
so quietly effective as to create and to sustain 
without faddism and without fuss the count- 
less agencies of a great and populous parish, a 
preacher so matterful and so eloquent as to fill the 
minds and stir the hearts of just that section of the 
community which forsakes public worship ordinarily 
because, finding sermons dull, we can recall no 
ecclesiastic of our time whose life has more truly 
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orbed into a perfect whole, none with whom pros- 
perity and usefulness, internal piety and outward 
happiness, well- won popularity and _ conscious 
integrity of purpose and achievement, have so 
fraternally and so continuously travelled hand in 
hand. W. T. 








SHADOWS OF THE HILLS. 





HE red whinberry heights sound with the patter 

of sheep-bells and the hill river’s hoarse shouting 
to the valley. Sheep-bells and stream find an answer 
in a roaring from the windy firs that bloom the 
opposite hill with green haze, and in the calling of a 
deeper water that creeps to the sea, past scornful 
factory chimneys and below the wood, in meadowed 
meanders between the alder and hazel of tall banks. 
And mountain, vale and village, are all held by the 
peace of a vast silence which the murmur of the sea 
or the moan of toil can never break. Only when the 
soul has dropped into a sympathy with the calm 
may the hearing seize a weak and uncertain lisping 
as of that tone which circulates in the dumb shell. 
Silence is the voice ‘of God; but, thinking on the 
present sorrow of this vale, on the old sorrow of 
the barrows beside the salt shore, that sound of the 
ocean touches like the moan of men. It informs 
the bardic harp and the songs of childhood with 
a sadness; Yet the finches fly and sing on the green 
bough; the weak-purple scabious flowers by the 
stony wayside, the foxglove in fern of the hills; and 
the singing lark bursts from under foot like fire. 
The noise of the sea is at hand evermore, like a 
stupendous bass hushing the myriad trebles of 
delight ; whilst the lips of little streams are parched 
or frozen to quietness ; tall ships move up the bay, 
to bar the sky of evening with masts, and to ride out 
once more below the purple promontory looking 
west—infinite labour, infinite disaster, infinite 
courage, infinite hope; men come and go about the 
House in the Hills, the Little Village, the Long Glen, 
and the Dumb Glen farther inland; and whilst the 
girls with names like those of the childhood of the 
world (White Flower, White Breast, which, in the 
language of these hills, also means the celandine of 
March ; and many more) roam down rich hedges and 
down lanes crossed by the tinkling and glitter of 
baby streamlets, to seek blossom in epring, wild 
fruit in the red autumn. 

Step by step, dwelling carefully on the ancient 
barrow, the musical shore beside whose wide lawns 
and the dead Black Castle that once stood on them 
looking seaward, the water swirls with level tide 
fast and steady, the Druid hills littered with crag 
amid the fern, step by step the soul touches back 
into far time. Now the hills tower darkly in sudden 
altitudes that seem to overhang the world like sunset 
cloud with an awe and grandeur more vast than 
truth. The sea speaks to all the hills as the waves 
burst bound, and hour by hour blind the high moon 
with their bristling manes. And the gales inland 
are full of the sea. Then in a calm the gulls float 
mirrored on placid tides, and the copses sing together. 
All combine in a peace which so contents that no 
fear is left lest it should ever break ; the perfection 
of light and peace exalt everything with a divinity 
eye could not perceive just before. I see the tall 
knights troop under the crags with sheen of banners 
and music of the clashing harness; I hear Cymry 
meet Saxons in the long shock and roar of the break- 
ing battle at the whitening of the mountain dawn, 
the foes part, the Cymry sing— 


“The Roman dies, the Saxon dies” ; 


and the hoar Druids come down companioned from 
the fern to the coast, where legions thunder and a 
wail goes up by the forest pass ; then a great silence, 
a darkness, and no more seems to have known the 
sunlight, but lonely ernes pass from sea to sea. 

Only the sorrows of things remain. River and 
coast and mountain preserve almost in its old first 








completeness the monument of effort and disaster 
and death. Only the sorrows of things remain, to 
find a voice in the eternal mourning of that west 
wind which seeks pine and cliff and breaker as 
strings for the solace and utterance of its melan- 
choly. As if only sorrow were divine and immortal! 
For of all that acute joy of the world’s childhood, 
or of what seems the childhocd to an old age whose 
memory grows weak, no song or other echo of its 
laughter survives. But that triple joy and pride of 
life have burned and gone out past return—the 
aspiration, the fervour, the abandon, the rage, the 
ferocitas of youth. 

Long ago bards made the battle hymn, and 
warriors sang it among the swords; but they are 
gone. Cottage and church and castle were here; 
but they, although the gods do not lightly desert 
the hearth or the altar where they have once dwelt, 
they also are gone: and but seldom do voices call 
from them on coast or mountain. Yet a barren 
memory with its clawed brier and thorn clings toa 
few locks, caught long ago on the mountain, which 
are still fair enough and white enough to give us 
pleasure, though fairer were in the rich fleeces of 
that old day. 

Merlin paced near this parapet of broken rock 
which looks southward and seaward from the hill 
summit, to watch the dragon clouds come over the 
ridge at dusk and to listen to the night. One also 
died, looking at the waters of this brown brook that 
turns pebble to gold in the sunshine, whose great 
soul spilt itself drop by drop in the despair of 
dreams, rather than ride to Camelot and join the 
momentary beauty that showed no love for child or 
wife or mother. And Cromwell was here. But how 
pale is the countenance of warrior or prince in this 
glory of the white pure noon. Notwithstanding, 
there are locks gathered here and there which have 
a melody for the heart when the summer wind blows 
through them, and when the sunbeam lightens them 
as it does the wool we lift to admire. 

The autumn woods are blowing, the swallows 
have gone, the last foxglove is on the hill; the 
harmonies are mild and sumptuously sombre rather 
than sad. One recollection, indeed, there is, which 
is full of the spirit of this quiet sunset time of the 

ear. 

“ Steep, stony, and, like many of the roads, crossed 
by a stream at several turns, below whisperings of 
elm, oak, and mountain ash, a lane rises from 
meadows of the high, queenly fern toward white- 
fronted cottages at the foot of a steeper height; 
then, above, as the hill unbends its majesty to 
receive a hamlet, half the bay comes into sight: 
and the memory of an ancient home is here. An 
ancient home; they tell that a knight—Basil of the 
Woods, or the Knight Solitary—abode here within 
sight and sound of the hill river, where now sheep- 
dogs call, herds low lazily, and the bard, with the 
selfsame harp which his sires bore, comes in the 
time of snowdrops or yellow fruit and plucks now 
a finger of yew, now a daisy, for the same breast: 
such is chance. But no one stone rests now upon 
another in the olden place of turret and court and 
wall. Little but his name survives, and yet some- 
what may be guessed after long gazing upon the 
hills that knew his voice and his footstep. The 
tale runs dimly seen, but not all unlike this. 

Basil went out to the forest as he grew in youth; 
the ocean beach and high mountains knew him. 
And his mellow and euphonious life continued to 
flow on evenly below the hill. Now a flower, and 
now dead foliage was brought home from the wood. 
His lips murmured unceasingly with songs learned 
in the hills. Until men at length began to speak of 
him among themselves as one who probably went to 
a strange worship and converse with strange 
divinities in the wild; they whispered also of crime, 
madness, and the foul fiend. The hermit related 
how he had met those in the East who had after- 
wards died from this solitariness or ill society ; there, 
also, one man had risen to heaven as he traced & 
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shore and became a god to the prayers of a strange 
people. Sages concluded that he loved Nature. 
Was it love of Nature in Basil of the Woods? 
How could he be said to love her? Rather, if men 
had known, would they have called Basil her 
victim, as some in old time were victims of the gods. 
For Nature took him and held him fast like a jealous 
lover. He gave all his life to her in the loneliness of 
long and repeated communion. As he lay upon her 
breast, he had learned high and strange things that 
awed and silenced him, but could not content. But 
he might not always meet her calling or her waiting, 
for men, too, were bidding him to the sound of axe 
and plough and sword. The tryst saw darker and 
still darker embrace; and the mystery of their love 
touched the underworld even as its beauty still 
touched heaven with joyousness. Her face was 
clouded with a passion where love closed in strife 
with doubt. Then like a brute mother that tears 
her young in the forest, so towering in tumult of 
hate and love and doubt, she seized him and slew 
him in life with the frost of a great melancholy. 
After that one death, whether he passed away or 
stayed mysteriously as a memory stays, it is not 
known. Some tell that he still haunts a brown 
cavern in the mountains, wherefrom he can see 
ocean and land; and that still sweet it is night 
after night to watch from the companionable shore 
that long hunting of belted Orion near Artemis and 
choirs of the starred nymphs, from his autumn 
rising in the steely eastern darkness to the last low 
melting in purple of the March west and the stoop- 
ing to pines and sea. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE VAGABOND KING.” 


HAT a play as ambitious as The Vagabond King 
of Mr. Louis Parker, one of our dramatists who 
“matter,” should have seen the light at the Metropole 
Theatre in Camberwell, is afactof nolittlesignificance. 
It is easy, of course, to exaggerate the importance of 
the affair. No doubt if the play could have been 
produced at a West-End house Mr. Parker would, 
like Barkis, have been willin’; not choice,one supposes, 
but the lack of it took him so far afield as Camber- 
well, At the same time it is clear that the suburban 
playhouses which are springing up all round the 
outskirts of London may be of great help in the 
development of our drama. So long as they merely 
harbour itinerant companies, giving for a few 
nights second-rate repetitions of metropolitan suc- 
cesses—and that, I believe, has been their main 
function hitherto—they are, artistically speaking, 
of no account. They are then only provincial play- 
houses within comparatively easy reach of Charing 
Cross. But once let them take to producing novelties 
—under conditions, remember, which are impossible 
in the costly theatres forming the old and inner 
ring, i.e. inexpensively, without any thought of 
a long run—and they enlarge the field of dramatic 
experiment. All sorts of plays which the ordinary 
manager cannot afford to look at because they are 
not likely to attract the great crowd for some 
hundreds of nights, but which nevertheless have 
merit enough to please the smaller crowd for a 
week, will here get their chance. The Vagabond 
King is a typical play of this class. It is not first- 
rate, either from the artistic or the commercial 
point of view; it has not the solid qualities of 
enduring success; but it is a good second-rate play, 
One well worth seeing, and it is important for a 
dramatist that he should get his second-rate plays 
played; it is important for his education, it is the 
way in which he may come to see his own faults 
and so to progress to first-rate plays. One is bound, 
therefore, to rejoice over this stir and ferment in 
the suburban theatres—though I fear dramatic 
critics will be ruined in cab fares. 





The Vagabond King ranges over ideas which are 
already familiar in romance, from the supper-party 
at Venice where Candide met the six deposed kings 
through Daudet’s Les Rois en Exil and Stevenson’s 
Prince Otto to Les Rois of Jules Lemaitre and 
L’Education d'un Prince of M. Abel Hermant. 
Pandolfo, ex-king of Sardinia, out-at-elbows, a half 
idiotic debauchee, sponging on his retinue for money 
to pay his card debts, might have come straight 
out of M. Daudet’s story. Don Pedro XIV. of 
Peru and his wife, Stella Desmond, who resign 
the cares of state for the sheer joy of loving one 
another, are Stevenson’s hero and heroine with a 
very slight difference. And the moral of LemAitre’s 
play, “Les rois s’en vort”—kings and the kingly 
idea are getting worn out—is substantially the 
moral of Mr. Parker’s. 

There is an idea in the play—Mr. Parker is one 
of our few playwrights with ideas—and it is this: 
that if you cannot be a king, it is at least incumbent 
upon you to prove yourself a man; further, that if 
you have to choose between manhood and a kingdom, 
you must “ go for” manhood “bald-headed.’ This 
is the choice which confronts Don Pedro XIV., 
lawful King of Peru, living in exile with his 
widowed mother Dofia Pia in Park Lane, where 
they are surrounded by a sham Court of adven- 
turers, parasites, pimps, sycophants and common 
thieves. Doiia Pia represents the old order, 
stands for the idea of kingship, subordinates all 
morality to the action of divine right, is ready to 
descend to the meanest subterfuge, the cruellest lie, 
so long as she can secure the one absorbing interest 
of her life, the restoration of her son to the throne. 
And so, when her son’s cause seems ruined, she 
arranges for his marriage with his sweetheart, 
Stella Desmond, daughter of an English merchant, 
because she wishes to use Stella’s fortune in further- 
ing her political schemes, and is fully prepared to 
throw Stella over as soon as her son is seated on the 
throne of Peru, where no mere merchant's daughter 
can sit by his side as queen. But the political schemes 
do not succeed, and Pedro, tired of kicking his heels 
as a pretender, squanders so much of the money as 
is not spent upon his mother’s agents and spies in 
gambling and riotous living. In short, he is 
rapidly becoming another Pandolfo of Sardinia. He 
is even on the point of deserting the noblest of 
wives for a Court adventuress, the soi-disant 
Princess Zea, ex-circus girl and companion of a 
genial Irish rascal, a sort of Barry Lyndon—the 
Chevalier Moffat. What saves Pedro is the dis- 
covery that the money he has been wasting is his 
wife’s; she has beggared herself in the hope of 
making her husband a king, and has only succeeded 
in making him a loafer and a sot. Stricken with 
loathing for himself, he quits the sham Court and 
determines to be aman. He finds that “ne fait pas 
ce tour qui veult” ; he has no capacity for hard work. 

The “King” then becomes a “vagabond.” He 
herds with tramps, sleeps in a doss-house, holds horses 
for coppers, and starves, until he at length conquers 
a little place for himself in the honest workaday 
world. He is a good swordsman, and his skill of 
fence gets him two pounds a week in a gymnasium. 
And so, when they come to offer him the crown of 
Peru—this time in real earnest—he rejects it; he 
has learnt to be a man, to value his wife’s love above 
a throne, and to live on two pounds a week of 
his own earning. “Are you happy?” he is asked, 
and answers, “ Yes, as happy as a king.” 

Clearly, there is much good dramatic material in 
this ; you have the makings of a first-rate play. If 
the actual result—as I fear is the case—is only 
second-rate, it is because Mr. Parker has been 
content to serve up his material, as it were, half- 
baked. The ideas are all there; but they are 
expressed hastily, violently, with a touch of carica- 
ture, so that the whole business has a _ perilous 
suggestion of a libretto by Meilhac and Halévy with 
Offenbach’s music left out. Dojia Pia is an inhuman 
abstraction, Stella a plaster saint rather than a 
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woman, Pedro himself not so much a man as 
a revulsion of feeling. Mr. Parker, it is pretty 
evident, thought of his ideas first, and then invented 
his personages to work them out. In short, his 
people are puppets—symbolic puppets, if you will, 
puppets “ qui donnent furieusement ’ penser ”’—but 
puppets. Conclusion as before: first-rate ideas and 
a second-rate play. The acting of the principals— 
Miss Lena Ashwell (Stella) and Miss Bateman (Dojia 
Pia), Mr. Murray Carson (Pedro) and Mr. George 
Grossmith, jun. (Pandolfo), Miss Phyllis Broughton 
(Zea) and Mr. Sidney Brough (Moffat)—one can un- 
reservedly praise. A.B. W. 








THE DEFENCE OF CHATEAUDUN. 





PARIS, October 19th. 


HE defence of Chateaudun has ever been 
considered one of the most brilliant feats of 
arms performed by the French during the War of 
1870. It has inspired poets and artists with some of 
the happiest instances of rich imagination united to 
patriotic fervour. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a permanent memorial of this historical and 
exceptional event should have been made on the 
anniversary, 18th October. The occurrences of that 
memorable day have been the subject of heated 
controversy between the two nations which took 
part therein. The French troops which went into 
action at this little town of from 6,000 to 7,000 inhabit- 
ants on the banks of le Loir (not la Loire) were mainly 
composed of members of the Garde Nationale and 
Francs-Tireurs. The latter, as is well known, were 
not recognised by the German Army as belligerents. 
When taken they were executed summarily as 
assassins. Hence the defence of an unfortified town 
by such an element was regarded as a crime 
deserving the severest punishment. The French, on 
the contrary, considered it a patriotic duty and an 
heroic act. It is not necessary for outsiders to 
decide between these opposing theories, which appear 
to be based on the requirements of the case from the 
point of view of invaders and invaded. The non- 
professional reader may be more interested in hearing 
about the Chiteaudun of the present day than of 
the scenes of carnage and arson twenty-seven years 
ago. 

The commemorative monument, due to the chisel 
of the celebrated sculptor Mercié, had been designed 
in 1882, when a public subscription had been raised 
for that purpose. Owing to a variety of causes 
the inauguration of the completed monument was 
delayed until yesterday, when an official presenta- 
tion was made to the town of this striking chef- 
@ouvre. The presence of the Minister of the Navy 
gave exceptional importance to the demonstration ; 
and thefact that thiscould be done without giving um- 
brage abroad appears to denote a more confident and 
reassured spirit in governing circles in this country. 
In this respect it was interesting to endeavour to 
ascertain the sentiments of the population on the 
subject. With this view I took the journey of a 
little over eighty miles by the Orleans Railway on 
the morning of the ceremony. The delightful period 
of Indian summer with which we are being favoured 
set off the country in its most attractive garb. The 
rich tints of autumn illuminated the wooded country 
in the valley of the Seine, through which the line 
passes, 

The pleasant land of sunny France was never 
seen to more advantage, and reminded those who 
had taken part in the Annus-Mirabilis of what 
the closing days of October were when fire and 
sword strode rampant through the land. The 
train appeared to take no special passengers for 
my destination, and very few for anywhere else. 
During the course of the four hours’ journey I 
had a compartment to myself. Beyond Bretigny, 
celebrated for the Treaty of T'eace which put an end 


dating from Henry II.’s time still raises its ruined 
head on a hillock, the line to ChAteaudun becomes a 
single track, and the train stopped at every station. 
In this sleepy space of woodland and arable country 
very little traffic was noticeable. One understands 
from this kind of object-lesson how it is that French 
railway receipts have not yielded the increase 
which at one time was expected of them. There is 
a stagnation throughout provincia! France which 
contrasts very sharply with what may be seen 
amongst its neighbours, particularly busy and 
bustling little Switzerland. It enabled me to under- 
stand a remark that was subsequently addressed to 
me during the day: “Ah! Yes, we have not for- 
gotten the war of 1870—we feel its effects every 
day.” Rather more than half way to our destina- 
tion the line runs through a portion of the fertile 
plain of the Beauce, where the eye ranges for miles 
without seeing any heights except those of wind- 
mills and church steeples. One fine tower stood out 
on the plain like “ Boston’s Stump,’ from the 
Lincolnshire “ drains.” The type of the passengers 
changed as we approached the valley of the Loir: 
the peasants being more rustic and primitive-look- 
ing. Ata junction called Auns:n, a party of white- 
chokered gentry got in, which was the first sign of 
the approaching solemnity. 

The station at ChAteaudun was decorated in 
approved fashion for the arrival of the official guests, 
who were to come later by special train from the 
metropolis. Without awaiting their advent I made 
my way into the little town, which, as the guide- 
books say, is situated above the “smiling bank of 
a sylvan stream.” From the neat and prosperous 
look of the place it was difficult to realise the scenes 
it had witnessed. This cheerful seat of the corn 
industry had hitherto been spared the hardships of 
an invading army. Its annals record nothing more 
eventful than a fire which destroyed a portion of the 
town in the year 1737. It was a country of rich 
farmers and millers who ruled their own affairs 
without the pressure of territorial landlords, and are 
said to have been distinguished by a strong love of 
independence. This robust turn of mind showed 
itself on the approach of the enemy, about a month 
after the investment of the capital. They deter- 
mined not to take advantage of the plea of an open 
town, and succumb as meekly as did Nancy to the 
four Uhlans. They could barely muster a thousand 
armed men of different untrained bodies, but these, 
as the sequel showed, held their own against ten 
thousand of the disciplined troopsof King Williamand 
his Bavarian ally. On this day of the Commemora- 
tion, however, people seemed to be thinking more of 
feasting than of fighting. The sumptuous mid-day 
repast of a French provincial inn was drawing to its 
close. The lapse of time was forcibly brought home 
to me by the waiter, who, although showing signs 
of grey hairs, protested smilingly that he was 
“too young to remember much of those days.” 
But I should have an opportunity of seeing some of 
the veterans in the procession. The inn (Hotel 
de la Place) had not fallen victim to the alleged 
incendiary fury of the Germans, but its neighbour 
had, which now is replaced by a handsome stone 
building devoted to a savings bank. While await- 
ing the opening of the ceremony I went to a cafe, 
where the first evidence of one of the grim features 
of war presented itself. This was a mirror, on the 
broken face of which was described the date, 
18th October, 1870, the damage having been caused 
by a shell which burst on the “Place” outside. 
The veterans began to muster to the sound of 
rather feeble music; they were a rugged set, and 
would have made the ordinary British wayfarer 
smile. Still, these “Brigands de la Loir” bore 
traces of hard lives; and though their appearance 
could not be called distinguished, yet they deserved 
respect as men who had stood to their guns 
unflinchingly. In particular, a female warrior of 
masculine mien and dress attracted attention 45 
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plain, and her name was uglier still (Mme. Jarrethout 
Pissier); but she had eight medals on her stalwart 
breast, along with the badge of the Geneva Cross 
on her arm. The Ancienne Cantiniére was a 
member of the “ Francs-Tireurs de Paris.” 

Not much time was wasted over the formation 
of the procession, in whose ranks I found a place. 
A walk of a very few minutes brought us to the 
site of the monument, in a little side street abutting 
on a terrace overlooking the fertile plain below. 
Two platforms had been erected facing each other, 
which were occupied by the officials and other 
notabilities of the place. It was impossible to 
avoid noticing the absence of what in England 
would be called the genteel element. The company 
was essentially democratic, the only exceptions, 
perhaps, being the fine presence, in full-dress uniform, 
of the Naval Minister, Admiral Besnard—a former 
combatant of the Armé3 de la Loir—and the 
imposing head and massive frame of the great 
surgeon Dr. Péan, who even in his retirement 
always looks as ready to proceed to operations as 
he was in the time of the terrible year. There was 
also a dignified abbé who at the time lent the 
sanction of the Church to the deeds of the free 
bands. After a salvo of artillery had made some of 
the ladies and nervous spectators start, two bands 
struck up the “ Marseillaise,” with very little regard 
to time and tune. Admiral Besnard took off his 
cocked hat, all the same, and the platform people 
followed suit. When the tricolour flags half con- 
cealing the monument were pulled aside, the fine 
work of art stood forth in harrowing intensity. A 
Franc-Tireur is seen covering the body of a wounded 
maiden with his rifle. The attitude of the figure is 
instinct with martial life; and the artistic grouping 
was the object of general admiration. <A _ third 
figure, a falling youth, is seen throwing his hands 
up as if shot through the head. 

The speeches which followed numbered eleven, 
an exhaustive display of oratory concerning which 
I may be dispensed from insisting. The “ Maire” 
of the town spoke with great emotion. He acknow- 
ledged that in the eyes of strategists the defence 
of ChAteaudun had been a useless sacrifice, but 
claimed that it would throw imperishable lustre on 
the annals of the place, as had been recognised by 
the decree of Marshal MacMahon in 1877, authorising 
the town to include in its arms the insignia of the 
Legion of Honour. The Minister of Marine, who 
spoke last, and also seemed much affected, -caluted 
in the name of the Government of the Republic the 
glorious defenders of the city, and said “it behoved 
France not to let the heroic efforts of those of her 
sons who did not despair of the country to fall into 
oblivion, but to offer them as an example to the 
generations to come.’ The ceremony concluded 
amidst numerous signs of subdued sympathy and 
painful recollections. 

The procession then proceeded to the Town Hall, 
where hospitality was dispensed on the usual liberal 
French scale, the Ministerial party thereafter re- 
turning by special train to Paris. Throughout the 
proceedings the “jingo” note was entirely in the 
background. As an officer of the gendarmerie said 
to me: “Nobody in France wants war; we will 
defend our country if attacked, but we have no 
desire to attack anybody.” 

The harmony of the proceedings was only marred 
by a slight incident which did not reach the ear of 
the public until afterwards. Two members of the 
Paris Municipal Council, MM. Labusquiére and Mar- 
soulan, who were to have spoken at the unveiling 
of the monument, declined to do so on account of 
& request from the Minister of the Marine to com- 
municate the text of their discourses beforehand. 
The same thing happened to M. Paul Dérouléde. 
These gentlemen, who claimed the right of free 
speech in the name of the Paris Municipality, which 
had subscribed 3,000 francs to the monument, and 
as former combatants, protested against the imputa- 
tion of a desire to compromise the Government. 





A PHILOSOPHER OF THE KRAAILS. 


T was half-past nine a.m., and Mrs. O’Reilly’s 

“boy,” having washed up Mrs. O’Reilly’s break- 
fast things, tidied the kitchen, and otherwise fulfilled 
the duties of his office, was preparing to begin his 
“Sunday out.” He washed his face, hands, and 
woolly shock head at the tap in the garden, took 
from one corner of his sleeping apartment an 
ancient and carefully treasured straw hat, and 
from another a mighty staff (of a height equalling 
his own stature), and, holding one of these in each 
hand, repaired to the verandah, where his mistress 
sat in a rocking-chair reading Montaigne. She was 
reputed the cleverest woman in Gungundhlovu; and 
half the town objected to her as unorthodox, while 
the other half complained that she was unnecessarily 
religious. The truth seems to have been that she 
did not altogether regulate her reading by times 
and seasons. 

**Kosikazi!” said Manzini. 

He was a small, skinny, elderly native, with an 
anxious expression of countenance, dressed in a clean 
checked shirt, which reached to his knees and 
almost concealed the existence of a pair of holland 
knickers, trimmed with red braid. Manzini was 
very honest, very hard-working; and his official 
conscience was developed to the point of morbidness. 
A broken tea-cup robbed him of his rest for a week, 
and a missing spoon threatened to send him into a 
decline. His mistress herself was overawed by 
his stern guardianship of her property; and there 
was a standing quarrel between them on the subject 
of the best china. Manzini steadfastly refused to 
bring it out for visitors unless he saw good and 
sufficient cause. 

Mrs. O’Reilly looked up from her book with a 
pair of humorous grey eyes which still, at forty-five, 
gave attraction to a face that had no pretensions to 
beauty at twenty. 

“ Well, Manzini, you want to go. I hope you'll find 
all your people well. You'll be back before dark ?”: 

*“ Vebo, ’Kosikazi!” and Manzini saluted with his 
stick, and went. 





It was about sunset when he returned. Mrs. 
O'Reilly was again on the front verandah, this time 
in company with two or three friends. They had 
just had tea, prepared on the spot with the help 
of a spirit-lamp; and their hostess being, for once 
in a way, a free agent, they had drunk it out of the 
best china. 

“There’s your dragon,” said Mrs. Wynford, 
peeping through the jasmine-covered trellis. ‘Take 
care he doesn’t see the cups!” 

“Poor Manzini!” returned Mrs. O'Reilly. “I 
wonder what’s wrong. Something, I can see, by the 
way he walked up the garden. I hope there isn’t a 
death at the kraal.” 

“By the bye,” said Mr. Wynford, who was a 
magistrate, “where does he live? On Thornton’s 
land, near Kambati, isn’t it? My boy has been 
telling me there’s a rumour of a young fellow being 
drowned in the river near there. It hasn’t been 
officially reported yet—so perhaps it’s not true.” 

“Let’s hope not. Whatever has happened, Man- 
zini is sure to tell me about it some time.” 

The visitors departed. After awhile, Manzini 
came in to light the lamps, looking rather more 
overweighted with things in general than usual. 
Mrs. O’Reilly knew most of the family—that is to 
say, Manzini’s parents, his brothers and sisters, and 
their children (Manzini himself being a bachelor)— 
and she never failed to inquire after them. But 
to-night he answered less readily than usual, and 
seemed distinctly depressed. She plied him with 
judicious, but not too pressing questions, thinking 
that the explanation would come presently. And 
it did. 

“Hau! ’Kosikaz’—but it was an evil day, when 
I reached home. All the women sitting on the 
ground, weeping and wailing, and the men sitting 
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apart and saying nothing. And I also—I have been 
sitting on the ground all day!” 

“ What ?—is there death in the dwelling? I have 
heard that there was a man drowned in the river 
at Kambati, It was not one of your family ?” 

“No, Inkosikazi. It was a boy, a son of 
Msimango, and Msimango’s sister is married to 
Nondenisa, the brother of my father, therefore 
there was mourning in our wmuzi also. Truly it 
was a cheerful home-coming for a man who has 
been working all the week. And I fear that this 
night—yea, and for many nights—I shall dream of 
sorrow and the wailing of the women. Of what use 
is this, Inkosikazi? They cannot bring back the 
dead by their wailing, and the living are greatly 
saddened thereby.” 

Mrs. O'Reilly kept her countenance, but she 
was scarcely proof against this statement of one 
side of the case, and the doleful aspect of the 
aggrieved one. He removed the burnt matches, set 
the lamp-shade straight, and, withdrawing, turned 
round in the doorway for a parting deliverance : 

“ Inkosikazi, I do not think I should like to have 
been married, even if there had been one of the girls 
willing to have me. For a death in the family is 
bad enough at any time, but when it is among a 
man’s own children—Au ! impela!” 

A. WERNER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“BEETHOVEN AND ROSSINI.” 


Srr,—I should not think of accusing a distinguished writer 
like M. Bellaigue—nor did I. as a matter of fact, aceuse him 
—of making a “blunder.” The word belongs to Sir George 
Grove, not to me. I said that it was curious to see how in 
M. Bellaigue’s “highly appreciative article” (the words just 
cited are my own) a phrise cited by M. Bellaigue acquired, 
through the alteration or addition of a few words, a new meaning. 

M. Elwart, in his “ Histoire de. la Société des Concerts,” 
writes that after the first performance, by this society, of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, he heard Rossini, as he was 
leaving the concert-room, say to Ferdinand Hiller—an intimate 
friend, who already knew what a profound admiration Rossini 
entertained for Beethoven (see Ferdinand Hiller’s “‘ Conversa- 
tions with Rossini”): “I know nothing finer than the scherzo 
ef this symphony. I could not compose anything like it.” 
(“Je ne connais rien de plus beau que le secherzo de cette 
symphonic. Je ne pourrais en faire un semblable.”) 

Far from thinking Rossini’s remark presumptuous, trivial, 
or in any way ridiculous, Elwart, who heard it made, and who 
knew, therefore, in what tone it was uttered, calls it “a sublime 
avowal.”’ ‘“ Cet aveu sublime,” etc., he writes. 

The whole story rests on the authority of Elwart, who 
records, in proof of Rossini’s admiration of Beethoven, and 
of Rossini’s modesty, words which, after being translated (with 
an addition) from French into English, and from English back 
into French, become evidence of Rossini’s folly and conceit— 
unless, indeed, as M. Bellaigue is driven to suppose, they were 
spoken in fun. “ Rossini dizait en souriant,” writes M. 
Bellaigue. But there is no suggestion whatever of a smile in 
Elwart’s record of what he heard Rossini say. 

Rossini said : “ Je ne pourrais en faire un semblable.” 

Sir George Grove makes him say: “I myself could compose 
nothing to touch it.” (There is no emphatic “ moi-méme” in 
the original French.) 

M. Bellaigue, going one better than Sir George, makes 
Rossini say : “ I myself could perhaps make nothing to touch it.” 

Thus, through translation and retranslation, with the addition 
of a word by each of the translators, “ Je ne pourrais en faire un 
semblable,” gravely uttered, becomes “ Moi-méme je ne pourrais 
peut-ctre pas autant,” uttered with a smile.— Yours faithfully, 


THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ATTACKED. 








OPHTHALMIA IN POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 


Srr,—Commenting on Dr. Stephenson’s Report on an 
inquiry made by him for the Local Government Board, you 
state that the Departmental Committee reported that ophthalmia 
in London Poor Law Schools was due to aggregation. “It is 
only fair, therefore, to say that Dr. Stephenson, in a special 
report to the Local Government Board, does not entirely support 
this view.” May I draw your attention to page 40 of the 
Report, where, after tabulating the figures with regard to 
trachoma, he writes : “ These figures certainly tend to show that 
active trachoma is less common amongst schools where com- 
paratively few children are lodged beneath a common roof.” 








Again, “ Lastly, it is to be noted that discharging eyes beccme 
proportionately fewer with a lessening number beneath a 
common roof.” 

I think his report clearly shows that this fearful disease of 
the eyes is imported into the schools, and can never be stamped 
out so long as we mass these children together in such large 
numbers under one common roof. He does not recommend the 
wholesale demolition of all barrack schools, for he is fully aware 
of the enormous sums these schools have cost the ratepayers ; his 
report is to improve them where possible. If your valuable 
space permitted, I should like to quote some of his recommenda- 
tions, which all tend to avoid aggregation, “to lessen the 
numbers,” rebuilding into sections, and in one instance, “ com- 
plete abolition.” All these are urged amongst many other 
valuable recommendations.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 


October 20th. A Poor Law GUARDIAN. 








THE NOON SPELL. 





INDLESS the World; no softest whispering 
Doth thrill the poppies’ sleep. But from the 
corn, 
Over the rose and elder hedge upborne, 
Lone leaps the lark, his passion’s chant to fling 
Into the blue. On Nature’s lyre, one string— 
One only string—is ’neath the noon-spell found 
Vibrant with song. And when along the ground 
The sunset breezes steal, clearer the lark will sing. 


Peaceful my heart; its last uncertainty 
Quivered to calm. For, with yon mounting bird, 
Soars, soars alone, one thought grown strong and 


free— 
One, from stilled depths, where thousands faintly 
stirred— 
This: “Love, your face holds all Life’s joy for 
me!” 


And through each thought till Death it will be 
heard. E. H. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue LIFE OF A GEOLOGIST.* 


W®* were preparing, one Saturday morning, to 
scatter to our usual class-rooms when the 
Headmaster walked into the hall and announced 
that the whole school—a small but growing one— 
would listen to a lecture in Geology, for a change. 
That is the sort of thing a boy of eleven remembers. 
On its own merits Geology might easily have been 
duller than the Retreat of the Ten Thousand; but 
it happened, that morning, to break up the abhorred 
routine of preparation and construing, and the 
lecturer had not been five minutes in the hall before 
we all felt that we were assisting at an event and 
began—in our own language—to “sit up” accord- 
ingly. We sat about a table, and I believe I could 
take a sheet of paper now and mark down our 
positions with fair accuracy. The lecturer was 4 
spare man of sixty-odd years, bald, with a broadly- 
domed head ; eyes that looked the world, and anyone 
he happened to address, straight in the face; a firm 
mouth with humour in the corners; the chin clean- 
shaven and just as firm; the flesh about the jaws 
extraordinarily puckered; grey side-whiskers slightly 
pushed up by an old-fashioned collar ; and below the 
collar a narrow cravat of black silk, tied cross-wise. 
Our names were called over, and when my turn came, 
he looked up sharply. ‘“ Where do you come from?” 
I told him. “ That’s right. I knew your grandfather. 
And you have a red head. I hope you're not ashamed 
of that.” Now as a rule red hair is an uncomfortable 
distinction for a schoolboy. 
The lecture became a weekly institution. At 


this distance of time one can judge of his school- 
masters and their methods pretty calmly, and of all 


* « A Memoir of William Pengelly, of Torquay, F.R.S.” Edited 
by his daughter, Hester Pengelly. London: John Murray, 
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the instructors I have listened, or failed to listen to, 
Mr. Pengelly was the most inspiriting. I know very 
little of what has happened to the boys who sat 
around that long table. I believe that none of them 
has taken his excellent advice and become a great 
geologist “like Lyell.” A few of us went about 
with hammers and made pathetically feeble col- 
lections of madrepores and other fossils. One 
youth, with a commercial mind, wasted a half- 
holiday on the cliffs about Dawlish, having been 
derisively offered a five-pound note for every fossil 
he might find there. The lecturer had a knack of 
fine derisiveness, which, somehow, never hurt. At 
length he gave over lecturing to us—sickness was 
the reason, I believe—and our young enthusiasms 
quickly burned themselves out. I discovered, after- 
wards, quite casually, that he had once begged a 
whole holiday for me, to go exploring with him in 
Kent’s Cavern, but this (doubtless for an excellent 
reason) was refused. These lectures had been but 
a trivial episode in his life; and (as I have hinted) 
he converted none of us into great geologists “like 
Lyell.” But he left us the sense that we had had 
to do with a great man—wise, learned, fearless, 
perpending great things, yet useful in small things. 
And the effects of such an experience on a handful 
of boys are not inconsiderable because they happen 
to be indirect and incalculable. 


William Pengelly was born at East Looe, in 
Cornwall, on January 12th, 1812, and was sent to 
the village school, and afterwards to sea, as cabin-boy 
in a coasting-vesse]. “He never received any external 
instruction or intellectual training after the age of 
twelve.” At that age his library consisted of a 
Bible, the eighth volume of the Spectator, Johnson’s 
Dictionary, a volume of the Weekly Miscellany, 
“John Gilpin,” “Baron Munchausen,’ Walking- 
hame’s Arithmetic, and a song-book. He used to 
read these aloud in the cabin while the crew tailored 
their clothes and his. His conversational powers 
were not equally valued, and his comrades used 
sometimes to say, “Here, Bill, put up a mop and 
talk to that, for we haven't time to listen.” At 
sixteen he gave up the sea and returned home to 
take the place of a younger brother, who had been 
mortally hurt in some school games. He now began 
to study in earnest, working out his fate indomit- 
ably, but as yet without inkling of that science 
which was to become the passion of his life. His 
mind ran, at this time, upon the mathematics :— 


“No bookseller’s shop within sixteen miles, and but little 
money to spend in it, if there had been. My only chance of 
obtaining a book was through an old pedlar, who occasionally 
visited our village, and of whom I bought my first ‘ Euclid.’ 
Well do I remember the delight with which, on one occasion, I 
purchased twenty volumes of books at a secondhand bookshop 
in Devonport—ay, and the pride, too, with which I carried my 
treasure in a bundle on my shoulder, to my village home, 
sixteen miles across the Cornish hills,” 


His familiars, even his parents, scoffed at him. He 
tells us how he and an old labourer obtained 
possession of a copy of “ Paradise Lost” and read 
it through together on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
in a small orchard overlooking the sea. The 
mythological allusions puzzled them a good deal, 
but luckily the boy’s copy of Johnson’s Dictionary 
contained a chapter of the heathen gods and god- 
desses, so that their principal loss was that of time. 
When they reached the end the last five lines 
impressed them amazingly, and were committed to 
memory; and on their occasional meetings each 
repeated to the other— 


“Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose,” ete. 


_The world being before Pengelly, he chose to 
migrate to Torquay (then a small town), and there 
opened a small day-school on the Pestalozzian system, 
and “was one of the first to introduce the use of 
chalk and the black-board in giving instruction.” He 
was a born teacher, and his school rapidly increased 
from six scholars to thirty, and afterwards to about 





seventy. ‘Looking over some books that appeared 
likely to be useful to his scholars, he came unex- 
pectedly upon one volume (published by the Brothers 
Chambers ... ) which devoted a single chapter only 
to Geology. Oa reading it carefully through, he was 
at once struck by the extent of knowledge that 
had been already gained in this department of 
science, and with the opportunities of further 
research which it afforded.” From this moment, 
in fact, his career was determined, though some 
years passed before he undertook in the caves of 
Devonshire those investigations on which his fame 
rests. During a holiday visit to Edinburgh he made 
the acquaintance of the late Professor Jameson, who 
gave him much valuable information about the geology 
of the Isle of Arran, which he was about to visit, and 
parted from him with these words: “On your return, 
I hope you will call on me again, when the first 
question I shall ask will probably be, ‘ Did you write 
your notes on the spot, or at the inn at the close of 
theday?’ If you reply, ‘On the spot,’ I shall be glad 
to hear them; butif not, I am afraid I shall not 
think them of much value.” Pengelly never forgot 
this hint; and as time went on, love of scrupulous 
accuracy in scientific work—accuracy of observation 
and of statement—became a passion with him. To 
what nicety he carried his own precision of statement 
may be judged from his paper entitled “Is it a 
Fact ?” the gist of which is given on pp. 219-224 of 
his daughter’s Memoir. 

In 1846 his private pupils had grown so numerous 
that he was able to give up his school and become a 
tutor of mathematics and the natural sciences. And 
in the same year he and two friends received a small 
grant to enable them to prosecute the examination 
of the famous Kent’s Cavern. And notable as his 
other work has been, it is with his labours in Kent’s 
Cavern and their results that Pengelly’s name will 
always be connected. The existence of Kent’s Hole 
had been known from time immemorial. Several 
explorers had tackled it—notably the Rev. J. 
MacEnery, a Roman Catholic priest, whose labours 
extended from 1825 to 1829. But the serious 
business began in 1865, when the British Associa- 
tion met at Bath and granted £100 to a committee 
formed for exploring the cavern, with Pengelly as 
secretary. The resultant gain to science is summed 
up by Professor Bonney in a _ supplementary 
chapter at the erd of the Memoir. Pengelly 
himself, by these and earlier researches, was formed 
into a champion of the doctrine of the Antiquity 
of Map, and laboured as a pioneer of that doctrine 
through the labour and heat of the battle. He 
reaped neither great fame nor great rewards. In 
1863 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
but he was always a soldier rather than a showy 
captain of the cause which he served. Two 
distinguished naturalists have made Torquay their 
home—Philip Henry Gosse and William Pengelly ; 
Gosse a rigid exponent of the literal Mosaic doctrine 
of creation, and Pengelly an early convert to the 
theory of creation by evolution: and anyone in 
search of a piquant comparison may turn from this 
Memoir to the Life of Gosse written by his distin- 
guished son. 


Above all things, and in everything, Pengelly 
was a useful man: able “to bear good fortune 
meekly ; to suffer evil with constancy ; and through 
evil or good to maintain truth always”: absolutely 
fearless, when convinced, in the cause of truth; a 
hater of oppression or unfairness in any form; 
entirely modest with regard to his own achievements. 
Yet these will remain, a solid mass of evidence, 
when the testimonials have perished which his 
daughter, Miss Hester Pengelly, has collected from a 
mass of correspondence and set out with pious care 
in the pages of this volume. Indeed,I doubtif these 
testimonials add much of value to the portrait which 
she, under great disadvantages, has been enabled by 
affectionate insight to make lifelike and character- 
istic as well as amiable. A. T.Q.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE CLAIMS OF GREECE. 

GREECE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: A RECORD OF 
HELLENIC EMANCIPATION AND ProGREss, 1821-1897. 
By Lewis Sergeant. With Map and Twenty-four Illus. 

trations, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
N R. SERGEANT has written a timely and inter- 
esting volume. Its object is to tell the story of 
the long struggle by which modern Greece has gained 
her independence, to set forth her claims upon the 
sympathy and assistance of Europe, and to point 
out—as in this day of gloom it is well to do—the 
solid reasons that there are for hoping that, morally 
and materially, the Hellenic kingdom still has in it 
the elements which go to make a stable and a 
prosperous State. Mr. Sergeant writes with strong 
sympathies, and with eyes wide open to every 
aspect of his subject. His chapter on modern Greek 
literature and education, and still more the useful 
chapter in which he discusses in detail the condition 
of Greek finance, commerce, and agriculture during 
the last few years, are full of interest, although 
calculations made in “drachmas” and in “stremmas” 
are sometimes a little difficult to grasp. But the 
value of his book lies rather in the fact that it 
contains a careful historical study of the political 
and diplomatic movements which led originally to 
the creation of the Greek kingdom and which caused 
the Powers of Europe to befriend it for so many 
years, and an indictment of the helpless and 
humiliating policy which has just reduced it to the 
verge of ruin. It is impossible to study, as Mr. 
Sergeant invites us to do, the attitude of England 
between 1821-27 without comparing it with the 
attitude of England during the last few months. It 
is impossible to recall the policy of Canning without 
comparing it with the policy of our Foreign Offica in 
the present day. We need not say that such a 
comparison tells heavily against the action of the 
Concert. But Mr. Sergeant is more concerned with 
the history than with the purely polemical aspects 
of his case. He admits the very great difficulty of 
estimating the real numbers of the Greek population 
in the Sultan’s European dominions. He decides, 
however, that, even on the most unfavourable 
estimate, the Greeks form a larger factor than any 
other single race. “ According to the statistics of 
the Syllogues in Constantinople,” the Greeks in 
Thrace are far more numerous than the Mussulmans, 
and more than double the number of the Slavs. In 
Macedonia they are more than double the number 
of the Mussulmans, and more than five times the 
number of the Slavs. On these proportions Mr. 
Sergeant justifies the claim of the Greeks to the whole 
littoral of the Aigean Sea. But more conclusive 
perhaps than these arguments of Panhellenism are 
the passages in which he traces the rise and growth 
of the Panslavist theory, and shows how this idea of 
late has cooled the friendliness with which Russia 
once regarded the expansion of the Greeks. In the 
days of the War of Independence M. Katkoff's creed 
had no advocates in Russia, and the Czar watched 
without jealousy the struggle for freedom waged by 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. In those days too 
we had a European Concert, to which Castlereagh and 
Metternich clung, and which looked with alarm on 
disquieting protests against oppression or in favour 
of freedom. Then, too, the only result of the 
Concert was that the Turks triumphed and the 
Greeks suffered. Then, too, when Canning took the 
place of Castlereagh and practically threw over the 
Holy Alliance, Great Britain was told that her 
independent action would lead to a European war, 
and Metternich threatened hostilities against the 
Power which dared to take independent action to 
protect the cause of rebels. But Canning was 
statesman enough not to be frightened from his 
purpose by vague talk about a European war. He 
realised that when it was a question of effective 
action for reform, the Concert of the Powers was 








worse than useless. He realised that it lay with 
Great Britain to give a lead where all the Powers 
were drifting. He realised that, by coming to an 
understanding with Russia, Great Britain could 
practically settle the question. He “felt no 
admiration for the conduct of Russia; he did not 
accept Russia’s views; but, on the other hand, he 
formed an alliance with her, and by this very means 
took the lead and gained his end.” The consequence 
was that France promptly gave her adhesion to the 
views of England and of Russia, and Germany was 
left to take what course she pleased. It is impossible 
to avoid the contrast between the statesmanship of 
Canning and the Government under which we live. 

One point of consolation which this volume offers 
is the reflection that Greece has passed through much 
darker hours than she is passing through to-day. 
Into Mr. Sergeant’s indictment of the Concert in its 
action on the Cretan Question we will not go. He 
writes, of course, as a strong friend of the Greek 
kingdom, but the conclusion to which his studies 
lead him is worth the consideration of all who have 
not abandoned their belief in the cause of nationality 
and freedom. If any Englishman, he says, is not 
prepared to see Greece blotted out of the map of 
Europe and replaced by Turkey or Slavonia, by 
Austria or Russia, he ought to be ready to face the 
other course, “ which is to give the Greeks power 
and authority to hold their country against all 
comers, and to strengthen them, as occasion serves, 
by the addition of territory which is indisputably 
Greek.” 





THE NOVELIST AND THE CRITIC. 


My ConrTemporaries IN Fiction. By David Christie 


Murray. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. CurisTIE MurRRAY set himself a very hard task 
when he determined to explode the utter fallacy of 
contemporary criticism—to show up the utter rotten- 
ness of the contemporary critic. We would not for a 
moment deny that present-day journalism is open to 
rebuke, that a fair and plausible case could be made 
out against the present-day reviewer, but after reading 
his book we think the majority of unbiased persons 
will come to the conclusion that Mr. Christie Murray 
bas made a bad case out of a very carelessly prepared 
brief. It will be apparent to all that the novelist 
who charges the critic with dishonesty must cite 
chapter and verse to prove his charge. We do not 
think that Mr. Christie Murray does this in one 
single instance. We have no chance of verifying 
his quotations. He quotes, for instance, the dictum 
of some reviewer who has declared somewhere that 
Mr. Crockett “has rivalled, if not surpassed, Sir 
Walter.” We have the right to cry “ Author! 
author!’ And why not give the full quotation? 
There might possibly have been some words in the 
criticism which would have greatly moderated this 
admittedly exaggerated sentiment. 

The first chapters in the book are on Charles 
Dickens and Charles Reade, and on the whole they 
are pleasant reading. We agree at once with Mr. 
Christie Murray that the disrepute into which both 
these authors have fallen of late years is wholly 
unmerited and unjust, though we think he has some- 
what magnified the extent of their unpopularity. 
Mr. Murray’s rather curious idea, that in Charles 
Reade’s case “one half the whole business is 4 
question of printing,” does not bear the light of 
practical scrutiny. A few years ago the literary 
success of the season was one of the most exasperat- 
ingly printed books we have ever seen. In the 
chapter on Robert Louis Stevenson Mr. Murray 
takes the business of enlightening the public in 
hand with all seriousness. Stevenson always 
suffered, he says, from over-praise: “in the 
judgment of those astounding gentlemen who 
periodically tell us what we ought to think” 
Stevenson is to be numbered among the six writers 
of our own day who have surpassed or equalled the 
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great Sir Walter. Now,if it be granted that there were 
and still are men who would give to Stevenson one of 
the very high places in the wor!d’s literature, and that 
in so doing they are not holding the balance of merit 
with an absolutely impartial hand, it seems to us that 
they have more than an excuse. Stevenson appealed 
and still appeals to the modern man, especially to 
his fellow craftsman, with a tremendous and pathetic 
power. Scott wrote for all time, Stevenson wrote 
for this feverish nineteenth century, and no one 
shall in our day and generation measure his 
greatness by the accepted standards of dis- 
passionate criticism. Mr. Christie Murray has 
never felt the spell of ‘Stevenson’s marvellous 
attractiveness, and voild tout! 

In the space at our disposal it is impossible to 
criticise in detail Mr. Murray’s estimates of Meredith, 
Hall Caine, Kipling, Thomas Hardy, George Moore, 
S. R. Crockett, Ian Maclaren, Dr. Macdonald, J. M. 
Barrie, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Marie Correlli, and 
many other of his contemporaries in fiction. It is 
pleasant to find that of most of them he has many 
kind things to say, but, unfortunately, several of the 
chapters are marred by a great bitterness. In more 
than one case he has singularly failed to appreciate 
the peculiar genius of the writer he is discussing. 
To mention a single instance out of many, he 
states that one of “the limitations to Mr. 
Hardy’s charm as a writer lies in his tendency 
to encumber his page with detail. Ata supremely 
romantic moment one of his people sits down to 
contemplate a tribe of ants, and watches them 
through two whole printed pages. In another case 
a man in imminent deadly peril surveys through two 
pages the history of the geological changes which 
have befallen our planet. Each passage, taken by 
itself, is good enough. Taken where it is, each is 
terribly wearisome and wrong.” It is of course 
a well-known fact that the mind of any man in 
great stress of body or spirit is bound to wander 
into seemingly trivial thoughts, and the passages 
quoted by Mr. Murray, far from showing any limita- 
tion, point out plainly the extraordinary realism of 
Mr. Hardy’s method. We wish the chapter on Mr. 
Crockett had been omitted from the collection. 
The utter unfairness of his criticism of the author 
of “The Raiders,” as of Mr. George Moore, is so 
blatantly apparent that fortunately there is no 
need to dwell on it. 

To all Mr. Murray’s criticisms the general reading 
public can offer the best answer of all. The author 
of “ My Contemporaries in Fiction” has striven, we 
believe with perfect honesty and good faith, to en- 
lighten the masses as to the real position of con- 
temporary fiction, but he forgets that you cannot 
hoodwink the -public with the catchwords of a 
hundred critics, honest or dishonest, that no author 
is judged by the praise or blame of a mere reviewer, 
but by the great crowd of reading men and women. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’'S “ WAGNER.” 


Ricwarp WaGner. By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

THE completest and best Life of Beethoven is the 
work of an American—the late Alexander Thayer, 
who first published it in the German language; 
and now another American, Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, has brought out the fullest and most 
elaborate biography that has yet appeared of 
Richard Wagner. He began, like Mr. Thayer, by 
issuing his volume—an immense one—in German, 
but it has been done into English by Mr. J. Ainslie 
Hight, whose version has an idiomatic character 
such as rarely belongs to a translation. This may 
in some measure be accounted for by the trans- 
lation having been revised by the author. It 
possesses, in any case, the freedom and the flavour 
of good original work. 

_ It may as well be said at once that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “ Life” is no ordinary biography ; it is, apart 





from the author’s critical remarks on Wagner's music 
and Wagner's supposed methods, one long-drawn-out 
panegyric. Wagner, like many other great men, had 
his faults, but not in the eyes of Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. The most enthusiastic admirer, the 
most fanatical worshipper of Napoleon, finds it 
difficult to excuse the divorcing of Josephine and 
impossible to palliate the judicial murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien. Mr. Chamberlain, however, likes 
his heroes to be perfect, and, had he been writing 
the life of Napoleon, would certainly have justified 
him—perhaps even praised him—on both the above 
points. 

In dealing with the life of a composer who has 
influenced music and music-lovers so much as 
Wagner has done, it was scarcely necessary to 
enter into his domestic affairs with the minuteness 
thought desirable by Mr. Chamberlain. But he 
thinks more of Wagner the man than of Wagner 
the musician; or it may be that, finding him 
already placed as a composer above criticism, he 
considers it his duty to defend him against all 
possible assailants in his private character. ‘“ Who- 
ever,’ he says, “will learn to know the true 
Wagner must love him, and must—even if he 
cares nothing for Wagner's art, and discovers all 
kinds of human weaknesses in him—look up with 
reverence to his pure, strong, lofty character.” 

Of the odious lampoon written, in an ex- 
ceedingly bad imitation of their own language, 
against the French at the moment of their defeat, 
Mr. Chamberlain says nothing; he simply mentions 
it under its title: “A Capitulation.” It was this 
vile, but at the same time exquisitely silly produc- 
tion that excited in France so much hatred against 
Wagner; and not, as is often supposed, the mere 
fact of his being a German. Written in verse which 
defies all the laws of prosody, its halting rhythm, its 
blundering rhymes, its childish though malevolent 
jokes, its brutal insults may well make the non- 
musical reader ask himself whether a writer who 
could sink to such depths in literature could rise 
to such heights as Wagner has really attained in 
music. Mr. Chamberlain calls special attention in 
one part of his book to Wagner’s “selflessness ” ; 
meaning by this barbarous word, “unselfishness” in an 
intense degree—utter forgetfulness of self. But when 
Wagner wrote “ A Capitulation” he wasthinking very 
much indeed of himself; of himself, of Tannhiiuser, 
and of the manner in which Tannhiiuser was received 
when, in 1861, it was brought out at the Paris Opera 
House. Thirty-five years afterwards, at the same 
establishment, when a new fashion, a new taste in 
music had gradually been introduced, the work so 
summarily rejected on its first presentation was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. In 1861 no opera of 
Wagner’s had been produced outside Germany; and 
it was not until ten or eleven years later that the 
management of the Royal Italian Opera ventured, in 
quite a tentative manner, to present Lohengrin— 
which was received with approval but without any 
warm expressions of delight. In Wagner’s early 
days not only the general public but the principal 
composers of Europe disliked his music and even 
denied his talent. It is not necessary, then, for 
Mr. Chamberlain to account for the failure of 
Tannhiiuser at Paris in 1861 by inventing a con- 
spiracy aud placing Meyerbeer at the head, or 
rather at the bottom of it. How could the un- 
appreciated, unenjoyed Wagner have interfered in 
any way with the success of Meyerbeer? and why 
should Meyerbeer be suspected of the abominable 
meanness so gratuitously attributed to him? 

Mr. Chamberlain defends Wagner quite success- 
fully against the charge to which he has so often 
been subjected of siding with the people at Dresden 
during the revolution of 1849, and of paying court 
to the King of Bavaria at Munich years afterwards. 
“ A strong king” and “a free people” were the two 
articles of his political creed; and he published, 
while the Dresden revolution was actually going on, 
a manifesto in which he proclaimed the absolute 
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necessity for the Germans of their ancient, tra- 
ditional, kingly rule. He could not stand the 
aristocracy, however; and he wished all grades of 
nobility to be abolished. Mr. Chamberlain holds 
that Wagner during the revolution behaved with 
distinguished courage. He fled the city all the 
same, on the entry of the Prussians, and took refuge 
with Liszt at Weimar ; while his associates, Roeckel 
and Bakunin, were thrown into prison; Bakunin to 
be delivered up to the Russians, Roeckel, after some 
years’ confinement, to be abruptly turned out by a 
benevolent king who would have no political captives 
in his dominions ; not even when, like Roeckel, they 
contumaciously refused to apologise for past offences. 

On the subject of one of the best known incidents 
in Wagner's life Mr. Chamberlain speaks very ex- 
plicitly. Next to Liszt there was no one in the 
world of art to whom Wagner was so much indebted 
as Hans von Biilow. Liszt’s daughter, Cosima, was 
Biilow’s wife; and it is difficult for a panegyrist 
to make much of the fact that Madame Cosima von 
Biilow deserted her husband for Wagner, whom, 
after the necessary divorce had been procured, she 
married. Mr. Chamberlain, however, rises to the 
occasion. “His future consort,’ Mr. Chamberlain 
writes, “was the wife of Hans von Biilow; she 
showed the heroism of her heart by following the 
higher duty which she felt so clearly.” 

“She knew that she could help me,” wrote 
Wagner, “and did help me; she defied all calumny, 
and accepted every condemnation.” 

“Bat no!” adds Mr. Chamberlain on his own 
account ; “ condemnation has given way to reverence 
and admiration; for even the most foolish must 
see that here a higher power was at work and a 
holy duty had to be fulfilled.” 

This union, of which the human outcome was 
Siegfried Wagner, and ‘the artistic outcome the 
“Siegfried Idyll” (with one can scarcely say how 
much besides), made Wagner supremely happy. 
But it had a different effect on Hans von Biilow. 

Led away at times by his sympathy for Wagner 
as a man, Mr. Chamberlain is always satisfactory 
when speaking of Wagner in connection with his 
art. “The hunt,’ writes Mr. Chamberlain, “ for 
motives and reminiscences, for variations and 
parallel passages, the desire to find in every 
chord some special unfathomable meaning, to hear 
an invocation of spirits in every innocent note, is 
harmless, in some cases even useful.” Mr. Cham- 
berlain, nevertheless, deprecates the rhapsodical style 
in which the fantastic search for ideas which the 
composer never entertained is usually set forth. 

He renders good service, again, by warning,on Wag- 
ner’s own direct authority, some of the very blindest 
of Wagner-worshippers against the groundless and 
pernicious notion that the great composer meant in 
his operas to carry out operatic theories formed 
beforehand. He had no such idea. His operas are 
dramas set to music, not dramas interspersed with 
airs, duets, trios, and various kinds of concerted 
pieces. In many ordinary operas airs are intro- 
duced—one for each of the leading characters— 
in quite mechanical fashion; duets and concerted 
pieces are dragged in for musical, not dramatic, 
reasons; every act begins with a chorus, and 
at least one ends with a concerted finale. Wag- 
ner, on his part, writes a duet when two of the 
leading personages happen to ke brouzht together 
by a strong dramatic situation. But he does not, as 
under the old operatic system, bring two leading 
personages together merely that they may sing a 
duet ; and he observes this principle in connection 
with musical pieces, or musical scenes of all kinds. 
It used to be said in the old days, when Wagner 
was in full activity as a composer, now that he had 
abandoned chorus as an element in the musical 
drama, now that he had restored concerted pieces, 
and so on; the fact being that in each case he had 
followed strictly, as a musician, the dramatic re- 
quirements of his subject. 

In conclusion, we must do Mr. Chamberlain the 












justice of saying that in his volume of 400 quarto 
pages he tells us more about Wagner and his works 
than was ever before told by any other writer on 
the same fertile subject. 





AN OLD COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


THE CouNSELS OF WILLIAM DE BRITAINE. By Herbert 

H. Sturmer. London: F. E. Robinson. 
“ WILLIAM DE BRITAINE” was evidently a Welshman, 
That is all we know about him; and as his 
original work consisted only of a few forgotten 
pamphlets, few will be anxious to learn anything 
more. Those who are curious in such matters may 
be referred to Mr. Sturmer’s preface, in which he 
gives his reasons for believing that he was one 
John Davies, of Kidwelly, who wrote “ Prudential 
Reflections,” “ Political and Military Observations,” 
and so forth, and has received a niche in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” William de 
Britaine seems to have taken a kindly interest ina 
young gentleman named Edward Hungerford, who 
is almost as difficult to identify as he is himself, 
To him are dedicated the fifth and subsequent 
editions of “Humane Prudence,” a collection of 
aphorisms, anecdotes, and observations on life and 
manners, culled from various sources and thrown 
together in somewhat loose fashion in a series of 
essays. It was first published in 1680 and went 
through twelve editions, the last appearing in 
1729. Mr. Sturmer adopts the text of the eleventh 
edition (1717), expunging some objectionable inter- 
polations and otherwise adapting it to the 
taste of the present time. The result is a 
readable volume, which, he hopes, may “be con- 
sidered specially suitable as a gift-book for a young 
man entering the wide world of men and affairs.” 
But to whom are we really indebted for all this 
excellent morality? Mr. Sturmer alludes only to 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius—the most 
obvious contributors certainly, for the Stoic view of 
life asserts itself on almost every page. We shall 
content ourselves with following a single clue which 
fully discloses de Britaine’s method. The titles of 
the sections are in many cases identical with those 
of Bacon’s Essays, and anyone who knows his 
Bacon thoroughly will soon detect a much closer 
resemblance. Bacon, in his essay ‘Of Ambition,” 
observes that “there is great use of ambitious men 
in being screens to princes in matters of danger and 
envy; for no man will take that part, except he be 
like a seeled dove, that mounts and mounts, because 
he cannot see about him.” So, too, de Britaine: 
* A man of high position has need of a generous 
measure of patience wherewith to steel himself 
against the malice and calumnies of others; and 
it will be prudent of him to have some ambitious 
person about him who may serve as a screen 
to keep off the indignities and affronts which may 
be offered,” and, a few pages before, “*‘ Many men, like 
seeled doves, strive to rise higher and higher they 
hardly know whither.” In the essay “Of Riches” 
occurs this passage: “ Men leave their riches either 
to their kindred or to the public, and moderate 
portions prosper best in both. A great estate left 
to an heir is as a lure to all the birds of prey round 
about to seize on him, if he be not the better 
stablished in years and judgment.” Da Britaine, 
discoursing “Of Marriage,” amplifies it as follows :— 
“If you have children, it is better to leave them 
each a suitable legacy with a profession than great 
riches without it ; for in the one case you encourage 
(and give opportunities to) industry; but in the 
other your money will act as a lure and draw all 
the birds of prey to devour your sons.” It would 
be easy to multiply instances; but an inquiry 0 
this kind soon grows tedious, and enough has been 
said to show the character of the book. It is 4 
very good book in its way, though hardly important 
enough to deserve the minute care bestowed upoD 
it by Mr. Sturmer. 
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FICTION. 


Ix Kepar’s Tents. By Henry Seton Merriman. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

LAWRENCE CLAVERING. 
A. D. Innes & Co. 

By A Harr’s-BreaptH. By Headon Hill. London: Cassell 


& Co., Ltd. 


Mr. MERRIMAN takes us to new fields in his new 
story. “The Sowers” gave us a remarkable picture of 
life in Russia, which, if it was not absolutely realistic, 
had at least the appearance of being so. “ In Kedar’s 
Tents” isa picture of Spain, the Spain of the first 
Carlist rising, which is every bit as vivid and lifelike 
as was the picture of Russia in “The Sowers.” The 
hero of the book, Conyngham by name, is a young 
Irish barrister, brieflees, impetuous, and chivalrous, 
who, to save a timid friend from ruin, allows it 
to be supposed that he was the gentleman from 
London who was present at a Chartist meeting in 
the North of England at which the son of Sir 
John Pleydell was brutally attacked and killed. 
Conyngham, in short, takes upon himself the 
suspicion of murder in order to save his friend. 
He has to fly the country to escape arrest, and thus 
dooms himself to dwell in the tents of Kedar. But 
all countries are alike to him in his youthful ardour 
and impecuniosity. He selects Spain, as many 
another gentleman-adventurer did in those days, 
as his future home, partly because there was no 
extradition treaty under which he could be sur- 
rendered to the English authorities, and partly 
because of the Civil War and the chances it offered 
of employment. No sooner does he land on the 
Peninsula than he becomes involved as an innocent 
victim in a deadiy political plot. A Spanish 
gentleman, who is really a Carlist agent, asks him 
to deliver a letter to a certain Signorita Barenna, to 
whom the Spaniard professes to be betrothed, and 
who happens to reside in Ronda, to which place 
Conyngham is proceeding in order to present a letter 
of introduction. The Irishman gallantly under- 
takes the commission, and is instantly caught up in 
the net of plot and counterpiot. Signorita Barenna 
is the niece of General Vincenti, to whom Conyngham 
has an introduction, and Vincenti has a daughter, 
young and beautiful, to whom the Irishman’s heart 
is quickly lost. This young lady, Estella by name, 
is attracted by Conyngham, but her jealousy is 
aroused when she accidentally sees him hand 
the fatal missive with which he had _ been 
entrusted to her cousin. Henceforward a double 
intrigue attaches to this letter. The conspirators 
believe that Conyngham has betrayed them to the 
authorities, whilst Estella imagines that he is 
intriguing with her cousin. The result is a series of 
adventures from which the unfortunate hero only 
escapes with his life because he has the charmed life 
which is a hero’s birthright. To complicate matters, 
Sir John Pleydell comes to Spain in order to secure 
the murderer of his son, and the innocent scapegoat 
has to bear the infliction of an old man’s deadly 
enmity in addition to his other troubles. It will be 
seen that Mr. Merriman’s plot furnishes him with 
ample material for an exciting narrative, the suc- 
cessive incidents of which are told with the vivacity 
and skill which distinguish the author of “The 
Sowers.” Even in this age of good writing and 
brilliant narration, “In Kedar’s Tents” is certain to 
make its mark. 

_“The Courtship of Morrice Buckler” was so 
criginal a story that readers were justified in 
expecting great things from its author. He has 
gone far towards justifying these expectations in 

Lawrence Clavering,” a story which deals with the 
England of 1715 and with the ill-fated rising of that 
year in favour of the Pretender. It is true that we 
only get glimpses of the historic incidents of the 
time, but they furnish a dramatic background to an 
exciting story of personal adventure in which 
character as well as action plays its part. Lawrence 
Clavering has unexpectedly inherited an estate in 
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England, the owner of which has for excellent 
reasons disinherited his onlyson. Lawrence believes 
that the rightful heir has been cut off simply because 
of his political opinions, and he determines only to 
take possession of the estate in order to hold it in 
trust for this unknown cousin of his. As a matter 
of fact, the old Squire’s son is a scoundrel of the worst 
description, and he makes it his business to plan the 
ruin of the young man who has supplanted him. In 
those troublous times this was hardly a difficult mat- 
ter, and Clavering has hardly taken possession of his 
inheritance before he finds himself involved not only 
in political conspiracies but in a love intrigue of a 
very dangerous kind. His chivalry and his courage, 
instead of aiding him to escape from his difficulties, 
only plunge him the more deeply in the morass. 
His momentary attachment to an ill-used woman 
has been replaced by a real affection for a delightful 
English girl; but he owes a duty to the woman he 
had compromised (innocently enough) that forbids 
him to speak of his own love until he has vindicated 
her reputation. Mr. Mason leads his hero through 
perils and privations innumerable before he brings 
him into harbour. If the story has not the 
originality and fascination of “The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” it still has qualities of its own 
which ought to ensure for it a warm welcome from 
the public. 

Mr. Headon Hill has written many ingenious 
stories, but none that will compare in interest and 
in excitement of the breathless kind with his latest 
novel, ‘‘ By a Hair’s-Breadth.” With an audacity 
which strikes us as rather startling, he has taken 
for the subject of this story the famous journey of 
the Czar last autumn to the different Courts of 
Europe, and has interwoven with incidents which 
really occurred — such as the sudden death of 
Prince Lobanoff—a dramatic narrative of Nihilist 
plots and intrigues directed against the life 
of the Emperor. The whole of these incidents 
are, of course, pure fiction, but the author gives 
them a distinct air of reality, and shows us 
how, as the young monarch passed from city to 
city and from country to country, he was attended 
not only by the secret agents of the police watch- 
ing over his safety, but by a band of desperate 
criminals intent upon his murder. At one place they 
try to kill him by an infernal machine, at another 
by means of a poisoned flower, whilst wherever he 
goes they are watching for the chance of using 
knife or pistol against him. Even at Balmoral he is 
represented as being surrounded by these secret foes. 
The Czar and his guardian angel, Volborth, of the 
secret police, are always the central figures of the plot. 
The ingenuity of Volborth, as depicted by Mr. Headon- 
Hill, is wonderful, and his resourcefulness when a 
sudden emergency arises is almost superhuman. 
Whatever may be thought of the good taste of 
making a story of this kind deal with living persons, 
and with events of such recent occurrence, there 
can be no question as to the power and interest of 
the tale. We hope and trust that the present Czar 
is free from the dangers which are depicted in this 
story so forcibly; but, remembering his grandfather’s 
fate, and his father’s life of terror, we cannot pretend 
that there is absolutely no foundation for the start- 
ling and exciting incidents related in “ By a Hair’s- 
Breadth.” 


A LITTLE BOOK ON LIBEL. 


An OUTLINE OF THE Law oF LipeL. S1x LECTURES 
DELIVERED IN THE MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL DURING 
MicHaELMAS TERM, 1896. By W. Blake Odgers, QC. 
London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 


Tuis is one of the limited class of law books which 
may usefully be recommended to laymen. If the 
Institute of Journalists kept the gates of entry to 
a profession they might make it a text-book for 
examinations ; till that distant day arrives pro- 
prietors might insist, on ordinary commercial princi- 
ples, that the book should be read and re-read by 
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eub-editors and reporters. Leader-writers have, or 
ought to have, sufficient knowledge of the law of 
libel for their limited purpose; their faults are due 
to carelessness or temper rather than want of know- 
ledge. hey have always the allnsive method to help 
them out of a difficulty. But in the news depart- 
ments of a paper there is need for constant care, and 
a care accompanied by some knowledge. Mr. Odgers 
will tell the sub-editor just what he wants to know. 
His mind, as lawyers know, is singularly lucid, and 
he has a power of concise and luminous expression 
which is not always noticeable in the writings of 
Queen’s counsel. He is talking or writing about a 
subject in which he is a specialist in such a way as to 
make himself understood by students. Even in his 
bigger book he is not above the trick of emphasising 
a legal principle by rescuing some bit of human 
interest from the law reports, and in his lectures 
he is pleasantly illustrative. He tells us, for instance, 
that someone once compared a client of his to Mr. 
Hyde, and a copy of Stevenson’s book accompanied 
the instructions, so as to enable him to understand 
the allusion. The present reviewer was once sent 
a novel to read in the same way; but the solicitor’s 
clerk, with a hypocrisy to which the taxing-master 
doubtless allowed a sufficient reward, disguised it in 
a back-sheet of brief paper, and duly endorsed it 
with its title and the name of the eminent firm who 
employed him. Mr. Odgers’s lectures, while excel- 
lently designed for their immediate purpose, will 
have a permanent value for every man who is in 
danger of writing ill of his fellow. We can there- 
fore congratulate him on the prospect of a wide 
circulation. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE was a time—it is even now not more distant than the 
other end of the present century—when a great many merchants 
and prosperous shopkeepers were content to live over their 
places of Teskaese in the City. Men who stuck to business had 
small chance in those days of getting far afield, and the 
majority, at all events, who had mounted only half way up the 
ladder of fortune had the good sense to make a virtue of 
necessity, and so remained within sound of Bow bells. George 
Stephenson and his locomotive by-and-by made the country 
possible; but for a long time the merchant and the shopkeeper 
nibbled cautiously at it, and thought themselves rash mortals if 
they built their roomy brick houses with dull Georgian taste 
further out than Clapham Common, Highgate, or Edmonton. 
Railway stations, markets, big warehouses, smart offices, and 
shops of a new pattern with showrooms or workrooms all over 
the house took the place of the old and often picturesque 
dwelling-houses which clustered around the churches which 
Wren built after the Fire. With them went many relics of the 

st, and amongst them not a few quaint “ London Signs and 
Tnscriptions.” It is well that a man who is at once an 
antiquary and an art st should have turned his attention to 
so fascinating a subject as the sculptured street signs which 
outlived the old painted and often swinging boards which were 
cleared away by order of Parliament just after George III. 
eame to the throne. The sculptured house and street signs 
came into vogue after the Fire; and they were often heraldic, 
and sometimes astronomical, whilst birds and beasts, real and 
imaginary, kept alive old-world traditions on what were 
often fantastic shields of stone. Mr. Norman appears to 
have explored every nook and corner, not merely of the City 
but of districts which, though now an integral part of the 
metropolis, were formerly villages on its outskirts. The book 
contains: many illustrations and some pleasant gossip of the 
kind which Elia would have loved. 

Literary pickaxe and shovel are beginning to be called into 
play in the “ Famous Scots ” Series, and now that “ Kirkcaldy of 
Grange” has been unearthed we may expect presently to see 
other heroic figures, and perhaps the greatest—Bruce and 
Wallace—appear on the scene. At present poets and preachers 
are much in evidence; but though we have already had Allan 
Ramsay among the former, and Norman McLeod amongst the 
latter, no tidings so far are to hand concerning Thomas 





* Lonpon Signs anp Inscriprions. By Philip Norman, F.S.A.; with 
an Introduction by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Illustrated by the 
Author. London: Elliot Stock. 

KrekcaLpDy OF Grancs. By Louis i Barbé. (‘‘ Famous Scots” Series.) 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

Nature AND Sport in Sourm Arrica. By H. A. Bryden, Author of 

**Gun and Camera in South Africa,’ ‘Kloof and Karroo,” etc. 

London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd 





Campbell or Andrew Melville. Sir William Kirkealdy, Mr, 
Barbé has no difficulty in showing, played a great part in 
Scottish affairs in the troubled, dramatic sixteenth century. We 
knew him as one of the conspirators who in their zeal for the 
Reformed Faith compassed the death of Cardinal Beaton, and 
was afterwards banished to Mont Sxint-Michel, whilst John 
Knox and other prisoners were sent to the galleys on the Loire. 
Kirkealdy made his escape from the Norman fortress. He took 
arms under Henry II., and so bre himself as a soldier that that 
monarch declared that he was one of the most valiant men of the 
time. Mr. Barbé traces the career of Kirkcaldy of Grange 
largely by an appeal to documents preserved in the Record 
Office. This scholarly monograph seeks to unravel the seeming 
contradictions of a great career, as well as to show that Kirkealdy 
of Grange was a sincere patriot. 

“Nature and Sport in South Africa” is the title which 
Mr. Anderson Bryden gives to a lively book of travel and 
adventure in pursuit of big game and little. It is written bya 
man who is a naturalist no less than a sportsman, and who can 
handle a pen to some purpose as well asa gan. There is much 
curious and welcome ivformation in these vivacious and 
extremely well-written chapters on the white rhinoceros, that 
prince of antelopes, the keodoo, and that tricky and intractable 
brate, the zebra. 
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Ophthalmic Optician, 
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“Our Eyes” (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price rs., 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract From A Lecture on ‘“‘Foops anp TaErr VaLurs,” By Dr. ANDREW 
Witson, F.R.S.E., ete.—“If any motives—first, of due regard for health, andl 
second, of getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation, Cocoa is a food; tea 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell, 
and he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story. 
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